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ITALY/ 

By  Consul  General  David  F.  'Wllber,  Genoa. 

General  conditions  in  Italy  during  1910^  although  not  substantially 
different  from  those  of  the  preceding  year,  were  marked  by  produc- 
tive activities  on  a  larger  and  more  concentrated  scale.  Among  the 
influences  of  the  Avar  were  the  variations  in  the  purchasing  power  of 
money,  the  shortage  of  labor,  the  growing  cost  of  provisions  and  raw 
materials,  and  the  increasing  difficulties  of  transportation.  The  agri- 
cultural 3'ield  was  better  than  in  1915,  despite  unfavorable  climatic 
conditions.  Industries  were  devoted  almost  entirely  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  national  necessities. 

B.eview  of  Italian  Industries — Financial  Conditions. 

The  metallurgical  and  mechanical  industries  Avere  active  in  1916, 
intensifying  their  production.  In  the  mining  industry  attention  was 
given  to  the  exploitation  of  natural  resources  hitherto  neglected  or 
worked  on  a  small  scale. 

The  silk  trade,  Avhich  prospered  materially  last  year,  w-as  hindered 
chiefly  by  difficulties  of  exportation.  The  saccharine  output,  although 
augmented,  Avas  inadequate  for  domestic  needs.  The  milling  industry 
Avas  active;  the  paper  industry  Avas  hampered  by  the  increased  cost  of 
production;  industries  manufacturing  luxuries  and  those  dependent 
upon  tourists  practically  ceased. 

The  condition  of  the  gas  industry  Avas  serious  on  account  of  the 
marked  increase  in  the  cost  of  coal  and  by-products.  The  electrical 
industry  fared  Avell  in  1916,  and  there  was  a  tendency  toAvard  in- 
creasing the  poAver  of  the  plants  as  Avell  as  toward  the  in\'estigation 
of  ncAv  sources  of  energy.  Marine  transportation  deriA'ed  special  ad- 
A^intages  from  the  abnormal  conditions. 

The  general  level  of  exchange  registered  the  serious  depreciation 
of  Italian  money  in  the  earl}-  months  of  the  j^ear.  At  the  end  of  May 
a  period  of  increasing  depreciation  commenced  and  in  the  latter  part 
of  1916  and  in  the  first  fcAv  months  of  ±917  reached  unprecedented 
limits.  This  condition  seemed  to  accentuate  the  need  of  reducing  to  a 
minimum  the  imports  of  all  dispensable  commodities  and  of  limiting 
consumption  Avhenever  possible.  The  money  market  was  fairly  easy, 
interest  rates  and  discounts  were  generally  moderate,  and  de])osits 
in  the  savings  and  postal  banks  Avere  heavy.  The  large  amount  of 
these  savings  permitted  the  Italian  Government  to  obtain  very  satis- 

"  In  this  report  Italian  curiency  has  boon  converted  into  United  States  dollars  at  the 
normal  rate  in  1913  of  5.18  lire  to  $1,  owing  to  the  abnormal  fluctuations  in  exchange. 
In  April,  1917,  the  rate  was  7.14  lire  to  §1. 
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factory  subscriptions  to  the  5  per  cent  loan  of  January,  1916,  and 
to  the  issues  of  treasury  bonds  of  various  kinds  without  disturbing 
the  constant  increase  of  the  savings  themselves,  meanwhile  main- 
taining the  circulation  of  credit  within  reasonable  limits. 

The  Port  of  Genoa. 

The  closing  of  the  Adriatic  to  navigation  has  made  Genoa  one  of 
the  chief  shipping  centers  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  dock  facilities 
and  the  railway  service,  inadequate  for  the  heavily  increased  traffic, 
have  caused  much  congestion.  Taking  into  account  the  embargoes 
placed  by  the  Italian  Government  upon  both  importation  and  expor- 
tation of  many  articles,  the  situation  in  lOlG  was  more  favorable  than 
in  the  previous  year. 

Statistics  of  the  value  of  imports  and  exports  at  Genoa  for  the  past 
two  years  are  not  available.  The  quantity  of  the  principal  classes  of 
goods  entering  into  the  trade  of  this  port  during  the  year  1915  and 
during  the  first  seven  month  of  1916  is  shown  in  the  appended  table: 


Articles. 


Imports. 


1915 


Jan.  1  to 

July  31, 

1916. 


Exports. 


1915 


Jan.  1  to 

July  31, 

1916. 


Spirits,  beverages,  and  oils 

Colonial  goods,  groceries,  and  tobacco 

Chemical  products,  medicines,  etc 

Colors  and  d.\eing  and  tanning  materials. .. 

Hemp,  flax,  and  jute 

Cotton 

Wool,  horsehair,  and  other  animal  hair 

Silk 

Wood  and  straw 

Paper  and  books 

Skins  and  hides 

Minerals,  metals,  and  manufactures  of 

Vehicles 

Stone,  earth,  and  pottery 

Rubber,  gutta-percha,  and  manufactures  of 

Cereals,  flour,  paste,  etc 

Animals,  animal  products,  and  waste.- 

All  other  articles 

Total 


Metric 

ions. 

119.G9S 

35,  573 

147,878 

27,58:3 

45, 785 

187, 974 

CO, 265 

895 

03, 490 

35, 073 

20,  705 

345.115 

102 

, 622, 167 

4,6X6 

, 122. 285 

S4.305 

1.30 


.Afctric 

tnn.i. 

(io,  1,56 

51,814 

129, 972 

21,067 

30.141 

85,859 

54, 481 

1,195 

45,721 

41.433 

15, 263 

289, 622 

180 

,724,995 

2.  293 

54o!  659 

62,044 

545 


Metric 

ions. 

32,042 

23:270 

25, 491 

935 

13,906 

40, 105 

821 

3,796 

5, 135 

IS. 253 

2,889 

11.509 

596 

73,  736 

1,457 

33,2,58 

16, 330 

780 


Metric 

tons. 

21,146 

2,007 

23,456 

633 

8,128 

22, 368 

327 

1,566 

3,801 

9,584 

2,712 

6,877 

131 

53,133 

784 

58, 717 

5,670 

2,282 


4, 923. 


3, 163, 070 


301,309 


223,322 


During  the  calendar  year  1915  and  the  period  from  January  1  to 
July  31,  1916,  the  number  of  metric  tons  of  goods  entered  at  the  free 
port  was  77,290  and  53,822,  respectively,  and  of  goods  cleared,  75,141 
and  53,563;  of  grain  entered,  522,217  and  272,751;  and  of  grain  dis- 
charged, 521,726  and  279,788. 

The  receipts  of  the  Genoa  customhouse  in  1915  w^ere  97,066.126  lire 
($18,733,762),  and  for  the  first  seven  months  of  1916,  93,254,689  lire 
($17,998,154). 

The  number  of  vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  from  the  port  of 
Genoa  in  1915  was  9,592,  of  11,468,444  net  tons,  conveying  7,400,697 
metric  tons  of  merchandise  and  167,706  passengers;  in  1916,  up  to 
July  31,  4,913  of  6,537,544  net  tons,  carrying  4,777,699  metric  tons  of 
cargo  and  37,819  passengers.  During  the  calendar  year  1916,  51 
American  vessels  entered  with  cargoes  valued  at  $31,222,635  and  48 
cleared  with  $510,000  worth  of  merchandise.  In  1916  more  American 
vessels  were  entered  than  in  the  previous  25  years. 


ITALY CATANIA. 


There  was  an  increase  of  $821,683  in  the  vahie  of  articles  invoiced 
at  the  American  consulate  general  at  Genoa  for  export  to  the  United 
States  in  1916  compared  with  1015.  The  principal  articles  with  their 
values  were  as  follows: 


Articles. 


Blankets  and  quilts 

Cotton: 

Banding 

Waste 

Fish: 

In  oil 

In  tins 

Fruits: 

Dried 

Preserved 

Furniture,  antique 

Garlio 

Gloves 

Hide  cuttings 

Hides 

Laces  and  embroideries. . 

I. eat  her,  Abyssinian. 

Macaroni 

Marble  blocks 


1915 


$19,606 


187, 676 
81, 156 

31,257 

51,361 

6, 160 

545 

33,113 

5(),  735 

415,fiSl 

10, 183 


172, 296 


$10,520 

6, 957 
79, 507 

247, 320 

87,  722 

13,310 
46,S43 
IS,  596 
22, 007 
37, 47S 
96, 5S3 
29, 12S 
19, 244 
61,056 
84,043 
11,715 


Articles. 


Marrons,  crude 

Mercury 

Mushrooms 

Oil: 

Fusel 

Olive 

Paper: 

Cigarette 

Parchment 

Seeds,  red  clover 

Skins,  goat  and  sheep. 

Soap 

Vegetables,  prepared.. 

Wiue 

Zinc  ore 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


1915 


124, 
3,073, 


12, 
136, 


,  484 

',m 

425 
033 

952 

5f)5 
774 


218, 308 


4, 768, 224 


?145,651 
44,180 

16,068 
3,768,930 

12, 373 

20,681 
245, 475 

78, 510 

9,S95 

132,  762 

40,929 
158, 350 
143, 494 


5,589,907 


To  Porto  Rico  the  leading  export  from  Genoa  was  manna,  ship- 
ments of  which  made  up  $3,184  of  the  total  declared  exports,  $3,496, 
in  1915,  and  $981,363  out  of  $981,715  in  1916.  Tartaric  acid,  valued 
at  $2,274  in  1915  and  $4,535  in  1916,  was  the  chief  article  sent  to  the 
Philippines,  total  exports  to  those  islands  being  $2,587  in  1915  and 
$5,126  in  1916.  The  value  of  returned  American  goods  was  $9,658 
in  1915  and  $55,847  in  1916. 

CATANIA. 

By  Consul   Robertson  Honey. 

This  consular  district  includes  the  Provinces  of  Messina,  Catania, 
and  Syracuse  in  the  island  of  Sicily  and  Cosenza,  Catanzaro,  and 
Reggio-Calabria  on  the  Italian  mainland.  The  import  of  American 
goods  is  very  small;  at  the  close  of  1915  there  was  a  small  stock  on 
hand,  principally  toilet  articles  and  footwear,  which  has  not  been 
replenished.  The  district  is  not  a  rich  one  and  apparently  does 
not  care  to  pay  the  high  prices  asked  for  the  superior  American 
article.  The  unusually  high  rate  of  exchange  against  Ital}^  is  another 
hindrance  to  the  extension  of  trade  relations  between  the  United 
■States  and  this  district.  Such  American  goods  as  are  found  here  are 
usually  reshipped  from  the  northern  ports  of  Italy. 

Catania  exports  61  products,  of  which  these  are  of  especial  interest 
to  the  United  States:  Nuts,  olives  in  brine,  olive  oil,  cheese,  lemons, 
essential  oils,  pumice  stone,  and  citrate  of  lipie. 

During  1916  there  entered  and  cleared  at  Catania  522  steam  ves- 
sels with  a  net  tonnaae  of  761,241.    In  1915,  there  were  clearances  of 
938  vessels  of  1,271,080  net  tons;  in  1914,  1,550  of  2,037,162  net  tons; 
and  in  1913,  1,961  of  2,297,340  net  tons. 
Imports  and  Exports. 

Imports  of  coal  into  Catania  during  1916  were  54,540  tons,  against 
106,650  in  1915  and  148,300  in  1914.  Of  the  1916  imports  the  United 
States  supplied  1,500  tons  and  the  United  Kingdom  53,040  tons. 
During  1915  the  United  States  exported  to  Catania  more  than 
26.000lons. 
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Total  imports  of  wheat  in  1916  were  50,935  metric  tons  (about 
56,500  short  tons),  of  which  28,627  tons  came  from  British  posses- 
sions and  22,308  tons  from  the  TTnitecl  States.  In  1915  the  United 
States  exported  55,015  tons  to  this  district. 

The  citrus  fruit  inihistry  in  the  district  is  important  and  the 
shooks  necessary  are  being  ])roduced  locally,  the  })rice  depending  to 
a  large  extent  upon  the  kind  of  fruit  to  be  shipped.  There  are  60 
shook  factories  in  the  city  of  Catnnia  alone.  Owners  state  that  the 
])rice  of  paper  for  packing  and  wrapping  has  increased  considerably; 
also  labor.  Of  citrus  fruits,  lemons  are  the  only  kind  exported  to 
the  United  States. 

There  are  15  local  manufacturers  of  musical  instruments  and  nor- 
mally their  combined  annual  output  is  about  300.000  guitars  and 
mandolins.  This  production  during  1916  fell  olf  by  about  30  per 
cent.  No  official  statistics  are  available,  but  the  estmiate  is  based 
upon  reliable  commercial  information.  Lack  of  wood,  fittings,  and 
keys  is  one  of  ths  elements  in  the  reduced  ])roduction-;  other  factors 
are  the  lack  of  labor,  transportation  questions,  and. economy  on  the 
part  of  the  purchasing  ])ublic. 

Generally  speaking,  the  exporters  of  Catania's  products  to  the 
United  States  give  better  terms  of  payment  than  are  given  by  Ameri- 
can exporters;  out  of  the  last  800  invoices  certified,  it  clearly  appears 
that  considerably  over  50  per  cent  were  c.  i.  f.  American  port. 

Declared  Exports  Show  Increased  Values. 

The  total  value  of  exports  invoiced  for  the  United  States  during 
1916  was  $6,615,887,  against  $1,722,987  for  1915,  an  increase  of  40 
per  cent.  The  value  of  the  lira  used  in  each  of  the  computations 
is  $0,193.  The  two  leading  items  are  citrate  of  lime  and  nuts,  both 
of  which  increased  last  year. 

This  table  gives  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  principal  articles 
exported  from  Catania  to  the  United  States  in  1915  and  1916:       .  ', 


Articles. 


Chee'^c pou  n  ds . 

Citrate  of  lime do. . . 

Fruit: 

In  brine do.. . 

Lemons. boves. 

Olives pounds. 

Licorice .- do. . . 

Macaroni do. . . 

Nuts: 

Almonds do... 

Filberts • do . . . 

Pistachios do . . . 

Oils: 

Essential do... 

Olive gallons. 

Sulphur-olive pounds. 

Pumice  stone do. . . 

Seed:  Mustard do . . . 

Sulphur do. . . 

Tartar do... 

Tomato  conserves do. . . 

^^'ine gallons . 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


1915 


Quantity. 


297,943 
6,442,36S 

l,S2r.,.532 

1S6,30S 

1,231,SS6 

3, 77(1, 7ng 

600,3^12 

4, 70S, 001 
4,294,840 

49,914 

607, 551 

46,013 

93,231 

17,875,6.52 

1,366,637 

3,2S3,06.S 

1,049,  7S0 

24, 715 

58, 15S 


Value. 


$55,562 
1,121,147 

16,166 
489,693 

61,. '■^31 
161, 293 

43, 76S 

1,255,745 

34S, 969 

34,532 

654,850 

59, 530 

5,241 

101,228 
93, 733 
54, 765 

153, 136 

873 

22, 031 

36, 194 


4,772,987 


1916 


Quantity. 


233,080 
8,324,325 

1,624,106 
320, 444 

2, 314,. 100 

1,716,300- 

141,976 

5, 103,. 839 

3,9.n4,391 

130,782 

670, 743 

39, 380 

333,6.56 

16, 253,. 594 

22,046 

1,031,720 


130,337 
51,991 


Value. 


?51,5g3 
2,012,298 

40,286 

1,011,784 

13.=^,  61 6 

122,294 

12,383 

1,427,438 

505,119 

61,613 

872,224 
65,089 
33, 8.36 

145,393 
3,088 
19,031 


12, 702 
35, 560 
48, 546 


6,615,887 


No  invoices  were  certified  for  the  insular  possessions  of  the  United 
States  during  the  past  tAvo  years. 
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FLORENCE. 

•  By  Consul   F.   T.   F.  Dtiinont. 

The  Florence  consular  district  is  composed  of  the  Depai-tment  of 
Emilia  and  the  Provinces  of  Arezzo  and  Florence  in  the  Department 
of  Tuscany.  It  has  an  area  of  11,464  square  miles  and  a  population 
of  4,100,000.  The  Po  Valley  is  looked  upon  as  the  granary  of  Italy, 
and  in  it  are  raised  great  crops  of  wheat,  sugar  beets,  hemp,  rice,  and 
maize.  Throughout  this  consular  district  the  land  is  intensively 
cultivated.  Both  Emilia  and  Tuscany  support  a  dense  population, 
the  consular  district  of  Florence  having  an  average  of  o50  inhabitants 
per  square  mile. 
Ag^ricultural  Statistics. 

Agriculture  and  allied  industries  are  the  predominant  occupations 
in  this  part  of  Italy.  For  this  reason  a  comparison  of  the  crops  of 
all  Italy  with  those  of  Tuscany  and  Emilia  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table.     The  quantities  are  given  in  tons  of  2,000  pounds : 


Crops. 

All  Italy. 

Departments  of  Tuscany  and 
Emilia; 

Average, 
1909-1915. 

1915 

1916 

Averasre, 
1909-1915. 

1915 

1916 

Baric  V 

Corn ." 

Tons. 

234,726 
2,914.459 

5o5. 187 

115. 123 
5,384,703 

5t7,  .804 
1,862,380 
1,807,611 

691,064 

Tons. 
265  213 

3,411.067 
513, 090 
122, 135 

5,116,215 
617,949 

1 , 638  679 

1,703,054 
738,872 
407,851 
112, 324 

3, 320, 348 
729. 171 

1,127,653 
38, 140 

Tons. 

242. 583 

2, 282. 683 

417.107 

149.541 

5,294.449 

573,371 

a 

1,627,874 

a 

422,066 

77,  785 

6,593.927 

696.244 

1,150.047 

39,485 

Ton.':. 

15. 759 
442. 233 

71.310 

4.661 

1,218.481 

34.603 
870. 029 
23§. 098 

64,798 

Tons. 

14,660 
484,902 

66, 138 

3.197 

1,176,705 

38  029 
791,562 
224,318 

71.870 
107, 364 

63. 250 

729  9S3 

275,244 

168.321 

4,400 

Tons. 
14,546 
246,628 

Oats 

66. 451 

Rve 

4.188 

Wheat 

1,231,375 

Rice ...                

27, 660 

Beets,  su^ar 

Potat  CCS 

174,226 

Beans,  all  kinds 

Tomatoes 

91,797 

Hemp 

97, 086 

7,1-30.711 

677, 730 

1, 163, 712 

44,851 

56.345 

1,493,981 

266  464 

112,514 

5,e09 

43, 749 

1,414.637 

Chestnuts 

262, 386 

Olives 

79  569 

Cocoons 

3,857 

a  Not  reported. 

The  average  wine  yield  for  the  Avhole  of  Italy  for  the  period  from 
1909  to  1915,  inclusive,  was  1.101.988,800  gallons.  The  vintage  for 
1916  was  1,029,208,240  gallons,  as  compared  with  503,052,000  gallons 
in  1915.  The  official  estimate  of  Italy's  production  of  olive  oil  for 
1916  was  46,010,237  gallons,  against  39,969,600  gallons  in  1915  and  a 
7-year  average  of  46,622,960  gallons. 

In  the  Departments  of  Tuscany  and  Emilia  the  wine  yield  in  1916 
was  211,860,000  gallons,  as  compared  with  111,830,400  gallons  in 
1915  and  an  average  from  1909  to  1915,  inclusive,  of  229,356,800  gal- 
lons. The  estimated  yield  of  olive  oil  in  these  Departments  in  1916 
was  3,183,153  gallons,  against  5,926,800  gallons  in  1915  and  a  7-year 
average  of  4,363,920  gallons. 

Principal  Grain  Crops. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  Italian  corn  crop  of  1916  was  631,776 
tons  beloAv  tlie  normal,  due  primarily  to  dry  weather.  In  the  pre- 
war period  Italy's  imports  of  corn  averaged  460,000  tons  per  year, 
Avhich,  added  to  the  average  crop,  showed  a  total  domestic  consump- 
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tion  of  3,300,000  tons  anmuiUy.  With  a  crop  of  2,282,083  tons  there 
was  a  deficit  compared  with  needs  of  over  1,000,000  tons,  against 
which  inii^orts  were  Init  50,000  tons,  (^orn  meal,  in  the  form  of 
"  polenta,"  is  one  of  the  chief  foodstuffs  of  the  poor.  The  shortage 
was  serious,  particularly  as  the  reserves  were  reduced  by  reason  of 
the  light  importation  in  1914  and  1915. 

Italy's  normal  consumption  of  oats  is  about  700,000  tons  per  year, 
of  which  imports  amount  to  140,000  tons.  The  shortage  in  the  1916 
crop  was  more  than  overcome  by  the  importation  of  some  (500,000 
tons,  of  which  440,000  tons  came  from  the  United  States  and  most 
of  the  balance  from  Argentina. 

This  consular  district  produces  one-fourth  of  the  entire  wheat  crop 
of  Italy.  About  7,200,000  tons  of  wheat  per  year  are  needed  for  the 
alimentation  of  the  country.  If  the  1916  crop  be  deducted  from  this 
amount  the  requirements  that  must  be  met  by  imports  amounted  to 
at  least  1,900,000  tons.  Actual  imports  were  2,000,000  tons,  together 
with  200,000  tons  imported  in  the  form  of  flour. 

Almost  all  the  rice  raised  in  this  district  is  grown  in  the  Provinces 
of  Bologna  and  Reggio  Emilia.  Scarcity  of  labor  resulted  in  a  de- 
crease of  2,400  acres  in  the  area  sown  and  a  crop  correspondingly 
below  normal  in  1916,  although  in  the  rest  of  Italy  the  crop,  while 
less  than  that  of  1915,  was  above  the  normal. 

Decreased  Yield  of  Other  Products. 

This  district  produces  half  of  the  crop  of  sugar  beets  grown  in 
Italy.  No  statistics  of  the  1916  yield  are  obtainable.  The  fact  that 
83,000  tons  of  sugar  were  imported  in  1916  as  against  normal  imports 
of  from  4,000  to  6,000  tons  points  to  a  greatly  decreased  production. 
It  is  certain  that  there  was  a  decreased  acreage  planted  as  compared 
with  1915,  and  that  this  was  due  jDartly  to  the  maximum  prices  fixed 
by  the  Government  for  the  sale  of  sugar,  growers  claiming  that  they 
would  be  unremunerative. 

The  potato  crop  was  a  partial  failure  in  this  district,  although  the 
same  acreage  was  })lanted  as  in  former  years  and  great  efforts  were 
made  to  produce  a  record  quantity.  With  an  average  crop  Italy  has 
enough  for  its  own  needs  and  usually  exported  100,000  tons  annu- 
ally. The  crop  last  year  was  10  per  cent  below  the  normal  consump- 
tion of  the  country. 

Two-thirds  of  the  Italian  hemp  crop  is  produced  in  this  district, 
principally  in  the  Provinces  of  Bologna  and  Ferrara.  The  decline 
in  1916  came  from  a  scarcity  of  labor,  much  of  which  is  required  for 
the  gathering  and  hackling.  The  crop,  even  so  reduced,  was  large 
enough  to  permit  the  export  of  from  50,000  to  60,000  tons. 

The  grape  yield,  slightly  below  the  average,  was  ample  for  the 
wine  supply  of  the  country;  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  1915  crop 
the  price  of  wine  had  risen  considerably.  The  olive  crop  for  the  en- 
tire country  in  1916  was  nearly  equal  to  the  average  (although  it 
Avas  a  failure  in  this  district) ,  thus  insuring  an  ample  supply  of  oil. 

Taken   as  a   whole,   the  agricultural   year   was   not  satisfactory. 
Nearly  all  of  the  most  important  crops  were  below  the  average,  in 
spite  of  the  strenuous  efforts  made  to  increase  them. 
New  Corporations  and  Additions  to  Capital. 

This  district,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  Italy,  experienced  great 
industrial  activity  in  1916.    This  was  particularly  noticeable  in  the 
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iron  and  steel,  chemical,  electrical,  mechanical,  and  textile  industries, 
as  well  as  in  mining  operations  and  the  manufacture  of  food  sup- 
plies. Heavy  investments  in  the  War  loans  caused  a  slight  decrease  in 
savings  accounts,  but  the  assets  of  national  banks  increased,  partly 
because  of  currency  inflation,  but  due  in  large  measure  to  greater 
business  activity. 

In  all  Italy  179  new  companies  were  incorporated  and  183  already 
incorporated  increased  their  capital  in  191(5,  the  total  addition  of 
capital  from  these  two  sources  being  470,198,905  lire,  as  compared 
with  163,831,329  lire  in  1911,  101,711,334  lire  in  1912,  133.550,005  lire 
in  1913,  111,277,123  lire  in  1914,  and  70,334,730  lire  in  1915.  Some 
of  the  new  companies  were  in  this  consular  district,  these  being 
among  the  most  important:  The  Banca  Piccolo,  of  Ferrara;  the 
Societii  Ferrovia  Valsenio,  of  Parma,  organized  to  operate  the  Castel- 
bolognese-Riolo  Eailway ;  the  Societa  agricole  Alta  Italia,  of  Ferrara, 
for  the  manufacture  of  alcohol  from  the  refuse  of  sugar  beets;  the 
Zuccherificio  di  Granarole,  of  Faenza,  for  sugar  refining;  the  Societa 
Toscana  di  Conserve  alimentari,  of  Florence,  for  canning  fruits  and 
vegetables ;  and  the  Anonima  Aratura  Meccanica,  of  Ferrara,  to  buy 
and  lease  agricultural  machinery. 

Among  companies  in  this  district  that  increased  their  capital  were 
the  Banca  Emiliano,  of  Bologna,  from  200,000  to  700,000  lire;  the 
Val  d'Aspra,  the  Valdarno,  and  the  Societa  anonima  Miniere,  all  of 
Florence,  engaged  in  mining  lignite  (brown  coal),  from  8,480,000  to 
15,770,000  lire;  the  Piombino  Iron  Works,  of  Florence,  from 
20,865,000  to  30,000,000  lire;  the  Societa  anonima  Industria  Bottoni, 
of  Piacenza,  from  400,000  to  800,000  lire;  the  Societa  Toscana  agri- 
cole  e  minerarie,  from  1,000,000  to  2,000,000  lire;  the  Societa  Parmi- 
giani  di  Prodotti  Alimentari,  of  Parma,  from  120,000  to  300.000  lire; 
and  the  Societa  A.  Pallotti  e  C,  of  Ferrara,  dealing  in  agricultural 
machiner}',  from  200,000  to  300,000  lire.  During  the  year  two  cm- 
broidery  and  lace  factories,  in  which  all  work  is  done  bv  hand,  were 
established  in  Florence  by  American  concerns. 

Only  two  Departments  of  Italy — Piedmont  and  Lombardy — can 
be  considered  manufacturing  districts  in  the  American  sense. 
Throughout  the  rest  of  Italy  manufacturing  is  of  minor  importance 
compared  with  agriculture. 

Meat  and  Dairy  Products — Various  Manufactures. 

Because  of  the  extent  and  excellence  of  the  farm  lands  surround- 
ing them,  Piacenza,  Parma,  and  Reggio  Emilio  are  not  only  cattle 
markets  but  produce  large  <iuantities  of  butter  and  of  the  cheeses 
known  as  Parmesan  and  Reggiano,  the  output  averaging  3,100  tons 
of  butter  and  30,000  tons  of  cheese  per  year,  representing  one-seventh 
and  three-tenths,  respectively,  of  the  total  production  of  Italy.  The 
same  towns,  together  with  Bologna,  butcher  and  pack  150,000  pigs 
per  year.  Pork  products  from  these  towns  are  exported  to  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

The  manufacture  of  tomato  pastes,  which  began  in  Sicily,  has 
spread  to  other  parts  of  Italy,  and  Parma  especially  has  become  a 
center  of  this  industry.  With  plants  valued  at  $2,000,000,  it  turns 
out  some  20,000  tons  of  the  finished  product  annuall}'.  The  output 
of  the  sugar  centrals  at  Ferrara  is  13,000  tons  of  sugar  and  3,400 
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tons  of  molasses  per  year.    Ferrara  shares  with  Bologna  the  position" 
of  being  the  market  for  Italian  raAV  and  combed  hemp. 

At  Reggio  Emilia  and  Arezzo  are  plants  for  the  manufacture  of. 
railway  supplies,  employing  2,000  and  4:00  hands,  respectively. 
Carpi,  in  the  Province  of  Modena,  is  the  center  of  the  "  chip  "  hat 
and  braid  industry  of  Italy,  its  20  factories  employing  about  2,200 
workers,  princijially  women.  At  this  place  the  manufacture  of 
baskets  made  of  rushes  gives  work  to  hundreds  of  families  in  the 
surrounding  villages.  Most  of  these  goods  are  exported  to  foreign 
countries.  The  well-known  faience  ware  is  manufactured  at  Faenza. 
In  Prato,  near  Florence,  practically  all  the  inhabitants  are  employed 
in  mills  manufacturing  woolens  and  shoddy,  with  an  output  aggre- 
gating one-third  of  that  of  all  Italy. 

In  addition  to  its  manufactures  of  Florentine  wares,  antiques, 
marbles,  alabasters,  embroideries,  majolicas,  and  porcelains,  Florence- 
has  a  pump  and  hydraulic-press  factory  employing  400  hands,  a 
large  chemical  plant,  a  mill  weaving  reproductions  of  antique  stull's,' 
and  a  large  foundry;  and  thousands  of  girls  and  women  in  the  city 
and  the  surrounding  country  devote  all  their  spare  time  to  making 
straw  hats  and  braids,  Avhich  are  exported  to  the  value  of  from 
$3,000,000  to  $5,000,000  per  year,  depending  upon  the  demand,  to 
all  parts  of  the  world,  but  principally  to  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  and  France.  Scattered  throughout  the  district  are  numer-r' 
ous  small  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  chemicals  and  paper., 
Many  of  the  former  have  been  started  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

The  Paper  Industry — Output  of  Lignite — Quicksilver  Mines. 

The  paper  industry  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  this  district. 
Most  of  the  raw  materials  for  its  manufacture  are  imported  from 
abroad.  The  rise  there  in  the  prices  of  wood  pulp,  poplar,  celltdosej 
rags,  etc.,  combined  with  advanced  freights,  the  high  price  and; 
scarcity  of  fuel,  and  a  lack  of  certain  kinds  of  labor,  all  contribute' 
to  reduce  the  output.  Manufacturers  asked  very  high  prices  for 
paper,  which  decreased  the  local  demand ;  finding  foreign  markets 
they  effected  a  marked  increase  in  exports.  This  led  to  still  higher 
prices  in  the  domestic  market,  resulting  in  orders  from  the  Govern 
ment  that  only  cigarette,  handmade,  and  letter  paper  and  envelopes 
might  be  exported,  the  right  being  reserved  to  grant  permits  for  the 
exportation  of  all  other  kinds  of  paper.  It  is  estimated  that  news- 
paper publishers  require  some  3,200  tons  per  month.  x\llowing  for 
the  decrease  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  paper  lira,  news  print 
increased  from  $6  per  quintal  (220.4  pounds)  in  1913  to  $14  in 
April,  1017;  letter  paper  rose  150  per  cent  and  wrapping  paper  180 
per  cent.     Newspapers  decreased  their  size. 

Owing  to  the  extreme  difficulty  in  obtaining  coal  from  foreign 
countries  and  the  consequent  high  prices,  the  mining  of  lignite 
(brown  coal),  the  only  kind  existing  in  Italy,  was  stimulated.  This 
district  has  the  most  extensive  and  accessible  supply  in  Italy,  with 
deposits  in  the  Mugello  and  the  Casentino  and  at  San  Giovanni 
Valdarno,  of  which  the  last  named  is  the  largest.  It  is  estimated 
that  its  daily  output  increased  from  1,200  tons  in  1913  to  2,600  tons 
in  1916.  Most  of  this  was  requisitioned  by  the  Government.  Italy 
produced  about  1,200,000  tons  of  lignite  of  all  kinds  in  1916,  of  which 
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mines  in  this  consular  district  arc  credited  with  900,000  tons.     The 
production  of  lignite  is  almost  double  that  l^efore  the  war. 

American  capitalists  might  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  investigate 
the  cinnabar  deposits  in  the  jMonte  Amiato  district  of  Tuscany,  some 
of  which  have  been  mined  from  very  remote  times,  but  only  since 
1846  have  operations  been  carried  on  systematically.  The  Almaden 
mines  in  Spain  produce  from  900  to  1,200  tons  of  quicksilver  per 
year;  the  Monte  Amiato  mines  produce  from  GOO  to  TOO  tons  per  year, 
although  but  two  of  the  six  shafts  are  equipped  with  modern  ma- 
chinery. Only  half  of  the  cinnabar-bearing  land  is  owned  by  mining 
corporations,  the  remainder  being  open  to  purchase  and  development. 
Cheap  labor  is  plentiful,  ^nd  with  modern  machinery  and  a  know^l- 
edge  of  the  quicksilver  market  capital  might  find  a  profitable  in- 
vestment. 
Declared  Exports  to  "[Jnited  States. 

The  value  of  commodities  invoiced  at  this  consulate  for  export  to 
the  United  States  showed  a  gain  of  $1,663,363  in  1916.  The  princi- 
pal articles  and  their  value  for  1915  and  1916  were  as  follows : 


Articles. 


Alabaster 

Antiquities 

Books,  printed. 

Bronzes 

Cheese 

Clover  seed 

Embroideries.., 

Furniture 

Hemp: 

Raw 

Braids 

Plaits , 

Majolica , 

Marble 

Medicines , 

Paintings 

Paper,  printing 


S59, 571 

592, 525 

16,459 

11,0(59 

2.59, 492 

415, 607 

62,563 

36, 944 

444,400 
8,246 
8,391 
12, 399 
76, 4.50 
6, 549 
37,802 
14, 791 


191G 


S52, 3S8 

1,2.51,088 

20,824 

5,642 

149, 215 

240, 707 

106, 177 

49, 122 

1,581,190 
6,700 
11,176 
2.5,186 
84,715 
12,212 
12,023 
24, 770 


Articles. 


Pastes,  alimentary 

Porcelains 

Silverware  and  jewelry 

Straw: 

Braids — 

Unbleached... 

Bleached 

Hats- 
Unblocked...  . 
Blocked 

Terra  cottas 

Tomato  pastes 

Vegetables,  preserved. 

Wine,  still , 

All  other  articles 

Total , 


S31,302 
13,695 
11,900 


1916 


S23, 102 
7,111 
3,191 


930,031 

518,675 

142,214 

253,  .588 

728, 290 

917, 479 

149,92*3 

289,077 

8, 952 

10, 589 

17,930 

,   853 

11,643 

13,615 

70, 672 

127, 218 

97, 2:32 

142, 775 

Included  among  "  all  other  articles  "  in  1916  were  artificial  silk  to 
the  value  of  $7,000;  beads,  $3,000;  Venetian  glass,  $'29,000;  dried 
leaves  for  ornamental  purposes,  $21,000;  cigarette  paper,  $21..500; 
ornamented  leather,  $8,600;  and  stuffs  of  various  kinds,  $11,000. 
There  were  no  returned  American  goods  in  1916.  Exports  of  ciga- 
rette paper  to  the  Philippines  were  $1,621,  as  compared  with  $1,362 
in  1915.  There  were  no  declared  exports  to  Porto  Eico  or  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  last  year. 

Export  Trade  Reviewed. 

Shipments  of  worked  alabaster  increased  annually  until  1913.  when 
goods  to  the  value  of  $110,000  were  exported.  War  conditions, 
scarcity  of  labor,  and  high  freight  rates  have  since  caused  a  decline. 
The  growing  popularity  of  these  products  will  lead  to  larger  exports 
after  the  war.  Exports  of  antiquities  normally  average  $250,000  per 
year.  Lack  of  trade  in  Italy  and  the  high  selling  prices  of  antiques 
in  the  United  States  led  many  dealers  to  dispose  of  their  stock  in 
that  market.  A  considerable  part  of  the  increase  in  1916  was  due  to 
the  shipment  of  a  statue  by  Donatello,  which  was  invoiced  at  about 
"$300,000,  and  of  the  collection  from  the  Davanzati  Palace  in  Florence. 
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Shipments  of  cheese,  principftUy  Parmesan  and  Reggiano,  averaged 
some  $830,000  per  ^year  before  the  war.  A  decrease  resulted  from  the 
Italian  Government  prohibition  of  exports  without  special  permit. 
Exports  of  clover  seed  are  always  irregular  and  depend  upon  demand. 
Thev  have  ranged  from  as  high  as  $840,000  in  1912  to  as  low  as 
$34,000  in  1914. 

The  trade  in  embroideries  almost  reached  the  high  figures  of  1913 
and  showed  every  indication  of  increasing  further.  Many  buyers 
came  from  the  United  States  and  only  a  lack  of  labor,  limiting  pro- 
duction, prevented  much  larger  sales.  Thread  and  linen  now  come 
from  England  and  can  be  obtained  only  with  difficulty  and  delay. 
Buyers  report  that  these  goods  are  being  imitated  with  much  success 
and  at  cheaper  cost  in  the  Philippines,  China,  and  Japan  and  expect 
heavy  competition  from  those  countries. 

Hemp  can  be  exported  only  under  special  permit.  Shipments  were 
2-|  times  larger  than  those  in  1915  and  brought  prices  40  per  cent 
higher.  Owing  to  high  prices  for  straw  goods,  hemp  "hoods"  were 
in  increased  demand  by  hat  manufacturers.  P^xports  of  majolica 
ware,  owing  to  the  insistent  demand  regardless  of  high  prices,  were 
the  largest  on  record.  Shipments  of  worked  marbles  were  but  half 
and  of  paintings  but  one-fifth  of  the  normal,  the  tourist  trade  having 
declined. 

Paper  exports,  which  began  in  1914  with  a  total  of  $5,000  for  the 
year,  reached  a  total  in  1916,  including  cigarette  paper,  of  $46,000. 
Italian  buyers  will  not  pay  the  prices  asked  by  manufacturers.  Ex- 
ports of  alimentary  and  tomato  pastes  are  licensed.  Manufacturers 
have  devoted  their  plants  to  Government  work,  packing  their  goods 
in  very  large  cans  instead  of  the  usual  500,  250,  and  200  (1.1-pound, 
9-ounce,  and  7-ounce)  tins  usually  required  by  the  export  trade.  The 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  wine  shipped  was  accompanied  by  a  40 
per  cent  advance  in  price. 

Manufacture  of  Straw  Braids  and  Hats. 

One  of  the  chief  industries  of  this  district  is  the  manufacture  of 
straw  goods.  The  total  shipped  in  1916  Avas  $1,982,367,  as  compared 
with  $1,950,461  in  1915  and  an  average  of  $1,106,000  annually  in  the 
five  years  prior  to  1915.  A  great  deal  of  the  gain  in  1915  was  due 
to  larger  quantities  shipped,  but  the  increase  in  1916  was  occasioned 
by  higher  prices.  There  was  an  average  increase  over  1915  of  10  per 
cent  in  the  price  of  unbleached  braids,  of  40  per  cent  in  bleached 
braids,  and  32  per  cent  in  unblocked  hats;  prices  of  blocked  hats 
showed  a  decrease  of  32  per  cent,  due  in  most  cases  to  purchases  of 
old  stock,  finished  too  late  to  permit  of  shipment  in  1915.  The 
demand  for  bleached  braids  was  heavy,  these  representing  13  per 
cent  of  the  total  values,  as  compared  with  T  per  cent  in  1915,  when 
supplies  of  bleaching  materials,  formerly  imported  from  the  Central 
Empires,  were  cut  off.  Prices  of  bleached  braids  in  1916  were  ex- 
actly double  prewar  prices,  measured  in  gold.  The  bulk  of  this 
trade  is  in  5  and  7-end  milan,  mixed  with  "  liserets  "  and  fancy  goods. 
Totals  given  by  calendar  years  of  the  straw  trade  are  apt  to  give  a 
wrong  impression.  Three-fourths  of  all  shipments  are  made  during 
the  autumn  and  winter  months,  to  have  the  goods  reach  the  United 
States  at  or  before  Easter.  A  comparison  by  seasons  shows  that  ship- 
ments in  1914-15  were  valued  at  $859,119,'in  1915-16  at  $1,628,800, 
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and  in  1916-17  at  $1,168,691.     If  quantities  be  considered,  the  past 
season  showed  a  decrease  from  1911-15. 

The  Italian  straw  crop  was  small,  but  of  good  quality.  The  first 
joint  of  the  straAv  in  normal  years  can  be  cut  so  as  to  make  both 
''punta"  and  "pedal"  straAv,  but  the  dry  weather  of  1916  made  this 
joint  too  short  for  this  double  use.  Besides  the  local  production,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  straw  braids  is  imported  and  bleached  in 
Florence.  Most  of  this  comes  from  Japan,  imports  from  that  coun- 
try before  the  war  averaging  412  tons  per  year;  in  1915  they  were 
but  91  tons  and  in  1916  83  tons.  Prewar  importations  from  China 
averaged  83  tons,  as  compared  with  11  tons  in  1915  and  16  tons  in 
1916.  Part  of  the  1916  deficit  in  imports  was  made  up  by  Switzer- 
land, its  usual  shipments  of  60  tons  per  year  having  increased  to  152 
tons.  The  lack  of  demand  from  the  United  States  might  have  led 
to  reduced  prices  had  it  not  been  for  unusually  large  orders  from 
the  United  Kingdom  and  France  for  "  hoods  "  of  all  kinds  and  for 
''  liserets." 

Tlse  of  Parcel  Post  in  Developing  Trade. 

It  is  important  to  utilize  the  parcel  post  so  far  as  possible  in  ship- 
ping goods  to  Italy.  Not  only  are  the  chances  of  loss  by  pilfering 
minimized,  but  goods  can  be  shipped  in  this  Avay  quickly  and  with- 
out customhouse  delays.  By  this  method  Germany  developed  a  very 
large  trade  with  Italy  and  acquired  a  hold  upon  the  Italian  market 
from  which  it  could  not  be  dislodged  by  other  countries  until  the 
outbreak  of  war.  Germany  and  Italy  had  an  arrangement  by  which 
parcel-post  packages  could  be  shipped  collect. 

This  method  solves  the  question  of  credits  on  small  shipments  of 
goods  of  light  weight  and  its  use  would  result  in  an  American  trade 
Avith  Italy  that  might  easily  run  into  millions  of  dollars  in  a  very 
few  years.  As  a  counterbalance  to  the  large  sums  sent  by  Italian  im- 
migrants in  the  United  States  to  Italy  by  means  of  postal  money 
orders  it  would  be  of  much  value. 
Trade  Conditions  and  Prospects. 

Since  the  war  began  the  United  States  has  furnished  to  Italy  from 
four  to  five  times,  in  value,  its  prewar  proportion  of  imports.  This 
large  increase  in  trade  came  to  American  manufacturers  not  by  rea- 
son of  the  excellence  of  their  goods  or  because  they  were  offered  at 
cheap  prices  but  simply  because  they  were  the  only  ones  who  could 
deliver  these  goods  in  the  quantities  needed.  American  products 
have  thus  been  advertised  and  tried  out  with  practically  none  of  the 
usual  expenses  attending  entrance  into  a  foreign  market.  Strenuous 
efforts  will  be  necessary  after  the  war  to  hold  the  trade  that  has 
been  obtained. 

In  order  to  conserve  the  resources  of  the  country  the  Italian  (tov- 
ernment  has  restricted  purchases  in  foreign  countries  by  private 
firms.  Only  a  few  articles  can  be  imported  without  special  permits. 
Meanwhile  American  manufacturers  have  ample  time  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  requirements  of  this  market  and  to  prepare  for 
postwar  competition.  Italy  will  long  be  a  permanent  market  for  iron 
and  steel  manufactures  of  all  kinds,  such  as  crude  iron  blooms  and 
ingots,  rolled  iron  and  steel  plates,  rods  and  tubes,  car  wheels  (of 
which  the  normal  importation  was  14^000  tons  per  year,  practically 
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all  from  Germany  and  Belgium),  tubular  boilers,  steam  engines,  and 
locomotives;  hydraulic,  agricultural^  and  electrical  machinery;  and 
a,ll  manufactures  of  copper  and  brass,  copper  cables,  insulated  wires 
and  cables  of  all  kinds,  cheap  tools  for  mechanics'  use,  etc.  Americaji 
manufacturers,  ^Yh()  have  the  advantage  of  cheap  fuel  and  raw  mate- 
rials, should  be  able  to  obtain  and  hold  this  trade,  nearly  all  of  which 
was  formerly  done  Avith  Germany,  if  they  are  willing  to  offer  suitable 
credit  terms  and  guarantee  prompt  shipments  after  the  war. 

Market  for  Chemicals,  Cottons,  Paper,  and  Glassware. 

There  is  a  good  market  for  certain  chemicals.  The  normal  imports 
-of  crude  carbonate  of  soda,  silicates  of  solid  ])otassinm  and  sodium, 
and  sulphate  of  copper  were  50,000,  5,200,  and  33,000  tons,  respec- 
tively. In  acids,  sulphates,  oxides,  carbonates,  nitrates,  and  salts  of 
various  kinds  Germany  had  a  monopoly  of  the  Italian  trade.  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  should  keep  and  increase  their  share  of  this  trade. 
An  effort  should  be  made  to  furnish  some  of  the  6,000  tons  of  cummon 
soap  required  from  foreign  countries  each  year  by  Italy.  American 
manufacturers  should  obtain  a  share  of  the  1.900  toiis  of  paints  and 
the  3,100  tons  of  dry  varnishes  and  varnishes  in  oil  formerly  im- 
ported from  Germany  each  year.  British  are  meeting  success  in 
acquiring  the  trade  in  dyestuffs,  formerly  done  with  Germany.  Why 
.should  the  United  States  allow  the  trade  in  absorbent  cotton,  cotton 
wadding,  cotton  thread,  gloves,  and  underwear  to  go  by  default? 
This  was  also  in  the  hands  of  Germany  and  stocks  of  these  articles  are 
dtpleted." 

American  manufacturers  of  paper,  who,  just  before  the  war,  were 
seeking  a  market  for  their  surplus  production,  should  look  with  favor 
upon  a  ccuntr}^  which  in  prewar  days  took  some  4,000  tons  of  white, 
unruled,  cheap  paper;  660  tons  of  wall  paper;  55  tons  of  blotting 
paper;  350  tons  of  sandpaper;  16,500  tons  of  common  pasteboard; 
and  500  tons  of  cardboard,  two-thirds  of  which  came  from  the  central 
empires.  Of  the  130  tons  of  photographic  paper  imported,  80  tons 
came  from  Germany  and  Belgium.  Germany  also  furnished  this 
market  Avith  almost  all  its  imports  of  common  chinas  and  porcelains, 
together  with  window  glass,  bottles,  and  other  glassware  in  large 
quantities.    The  Italian  stocks  now  need  replenishing. 

large  and  Small  Needs  to  Be  Supplied. 

It  was  in  the  care  taken  in  little  things- that  Germany  established 
its  trade,  furnishing  the  Italian  market  with  150  tons  of  needles  and 
pins  per  j^ear.  American  manufacturers  of  these  articles  are  cer- 
tainly able  to  turn  out  cheap  needles — they  must  be  cheap — that  do 
not  snap  upon  the  slightest  provocation  and  of  which  the  eyes  are 
not  so  imperfectly  made  that  they  constantly  cut  the  thread,  as  do 
those  now  obtainable.  The  United  States  can  supply  the  nickel-plated 
pins  made  of  iron,  which  are  favored  over  brass  pins,  not  only  be- 
cause they  are  cheaper  but  because  the  trade  demands  a  pin  that 
does  not  i3end  easily.  Some  part  of  the  thousands  of  tons  of  horse- 
shoe nails  made  in  the  United  States  should  be  sent  to  Italy,  which 
needs  about  450  tons  per  year  from  foreign  countries. 

There  will  be  opportunities  after  the  war  in  furnishing  all  kinds 
of  leather,  shoe  uppers  and  soles,  paint  brushes,  gas  stoves,  shoes, 
and  rubber  manufactures  of  all  kinds  except  overshoes,  in  which 
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branch  American  manufacturers  have  control  of  the  market.  The 
American  war  trade  in  starch  shouhl  be  hekl  and  increased.  Finally 
it  should  not  be  forootten  by  American  exporters  that  Italy  offers  a 
good  market  for  old  rags,  old  iron,  scra])s  and  filings,  old  rubber,  etc. 
In  spite  of  the  decrease  in  imports  of  agricultural  machinery,  one 
American  concern  sold  last  year  some  250  motor  plows,  each  capable 
of  being  operated  by  one  man.  American  motorcycles  liave  captured 
the  market  from  those  of  English  make,  one  manufacturer  sending 
to  Italy  more  than  GOO  machines.  American  locomotives  and  cars 
are  arriving  for  the  Government  railways.  American  manufacturers 
have  captured  the  market  in  patent  leather. 

Advantage  of  Agencies  in  Italy. 

With  all  the  opportunities  that  are  and  will  be  offered  in  Italy, 
it  can  not  be  repeated  too  often  that  this  market  can  not  be  culti- 
vated advantageously  by  means  of  trade  letters  and  catalogues  sent 
from  the  United  States  nor  can  this  work  be  done  by  consuls  alone. 
American  manufacturers  must  establish  central  agencies  in  the  coun- 
try, preferably  at  Milan  or  Genoa,  where  goods  can  be  seen  and 
prices  quoted.  If  these  agencies  send  out  letters  and  circulars  in 
Italian,  they  will  be  read  and  considered.  Traveling  salesmen  can 
be  added  as  the  need  for  them  develops.  On  account  of  the  retire- 
ment from  Italian  business  of  German  and  Austrian  agents  many 
opportunities  are  open  to  American  concerns,  but  they  must  follow 
their  custom  of  having  goods  in  stock  within  Italy  and  appoint 
responsible  agents  who  are  able  to  grant  credits.  A  cash  business  is 
impossible  here. 

Italy  is  a  country  of  small  area  and  heavy  population.  Agents, 
jobbers,  and  wholesalers,  as  well  as  importers,  prefer  to  locate  in 
Milan  and  Genoa.  Other  parts  of  Italy  do  not  import  directly  in 
large  quantities,  as  business  men  there  are  accustomed  to  purchasing 
in  those  cities.  The  Florence  consular  district  contains  no  city  that 
imports  directly  or  in  which  a  general  agency  could  be  establishe(J 
to  compete  with  agencies  in  Milan  or  Genoa.  The  American  Cham 
ber  of  Commerce  at  Milan  is  an  efficient  agency  in  assisting  trade  in 
this  part  of  Italy,  and  American  manufacturers  should  solicit  its 
advice  in  new  undertakings. 

MILAN. 

By   Consul  .lolin    H.   Grout. 

The  conmiercial  conditions  existing  in  Milan  and  the  Department 
of  Lombardy  during  1916  were  in  most  respects  the  same  as  in  the 
previous  year.  A  large  proportion  of  the  manufacturing  industries 
of  Italy  are  located  in  this  district;  their  general  condition  last  year 
was  flourishing.  Unemployment  was  rare  and  wages  Avere  high, 
owing  to  the  scarcitv  of  labor. 

The  population  of  Milan  at  the  end  of  December,  1916,  was  683,851. 
In  1916  there  Avere  2,282  marriages,  or  less  than  one-half  those  re- 
corded in  1911;  9,788  births;  and  11,042  deaths,  against  10,690  in 
1915.  Up  to  1916  the  number  of  births  exceeded  the  number  of 
deaths. 

There  was  an  increase  over  1915  of  12,000,000  passengers  carried 
by  the  tramways,  415,000  railway  tickets  sold,  and  83,893  guests  at 
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the  hotels.     Moving-picture  shows  Avere  attended  by  over  1,000,000 
more  persons  than  in  1915. 

Prices  of  Fuel. 

One  of  the  greatest  inconveniences  in  this  district  was  the  shortage 
of  coal.  Lack  of  transportation  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it,  and 
this  applied  to  land  as  well  as  sea  routes.  The  price  of  IGO  lire 
($30.88)  per  ton  was  fixed  by  the  Italian  Government;  quotations 
rose  much  higher  and  other  decrees  followed;  in  December,  1916, 
the  Government  prices  ranged  from  19G.90  lire  ($38)  to  206.18  lire 
($39.79)  per  ton,  and  it  was  hard  to  get  at  much  higher  prices.  The 
price  of  coke  was  established  by  the  Italian  Government  on  August 
1,  1916,  at  195  lire  ($37.63)  per  ton  at  the  works,  10  lire  ($1.93) 
extra  being  charged  for  cost  of  delivery  to  consumer.  The  scarcity 
of  coal  and  the  consequent  prices  that  prevailed  during  the  year 
naturally  affected  the  price  and  consumption  of  gas,  which  is  used 
here  by  almost  every  householder  for  cooking  purposes.  In  normal 
times  gas  was  supplied  for  private  and  for  public  lighting  at  13 
centesimi  per  cubic  meter  (2f  cents  per  35  cubic  feet),  a  price  based 
upon  the  normal  cost  of  coal  at  about  35  lire  ($6.76)  per  ton.  In 
February,  1916,  the  price  of  gas  was  increased  to  25  centesimi  (5 
cents)  per  cubic  meter,  only  to  be  further  increased  in  July  to  27 
centesimi  (5f  cents).  For  economic  reasons  the  municipality  during 
the  year  reduced  its  consumption  for  lighting  from  about  8,000  cubic 
meters  per  day  to  3,000. 

Industry  Thrives  in  1916. 

The  production  of  both  raw  and  manufactured  silk  is  one  of  the 
most  important  industries  in  this  district,  the  chief  center  of  the 
trade  in  Italy.  In  1916  the  total  value  of  silk  of  all  classes  ex- 
ported to  the  United  States  was  $10,372,813,  against  $14,276,174  in 
1915.  The  year  ended  unexpectedly  well  for  the  industry.  Owing' 
4,0  the  general  increase  in  prices  of  woven  fabrics  and  their  scarcity 
silk  thread  found  its  golden  age,  with  a  large  demand  and  conse- 
quent rise  in  price.  Raw  silk  in  January,  1916,  was  quoted  at  an 
average  of  68  lire  ($13.12)  per  kilo  for  extra  classic  quality;  in  De- 
cember it  advanced  to  98  lire  ($18.01).  This  was  only  a  compensa- 
tion for  the  heavy  losses  of  1914-15  and  was  due  to  the  courage 
shown  by  spinners  in  buying  cocoons  at  high  prices  at  a  critical  time. 
The  gradual  increase  in  foreign  exchange  helped  to  obtain  these  good 
results,  raising  the  profits  of  the  Italian  producer  and  modifying  the 
price  to  the  buyer. 

The  1916  cocoon  harvest  was  of  good  quality  and  yield,  especially 
in  the  Provinces  of  Milan,  Bergamo,  and  Como,  where  intensive  cul- 
tivation gave  excellent  results.  The  Italian  crop  was  between  17 
and  18  per  cent  inferior  to  the  decennial  average,  but  superior  to  that 
of  1915  by  about  14  per  cent. 

In  the  latter  half  of  1916  there  was  a  continual  demand  for  de- 
liveries of  silk,  and  Italian  spinners  found  an  adequate  margin  in 
spite  of  the  high  prices  paid  for  cocoons.  Offers  for  dry  cocoons 
were  good  and  in  proportion  to  the  profits,  but  prices  rose  until  this 
advantage  disappeared.  October  began  with  rising  prices  for  all 
articles,  including  silk  w^aste.  The  announcement  of  the  decree  on 
exporting  raw  silk  did  not  surprise  either  buyers  or  sellers. 
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Eeady-workecl  silks  on  prompt  delivery  were  greatly  sought  and 
reached  high  prices  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  merchandise.  Free 
exportation  of  raw  silk  being  stopped,  proceedings  were  taken  to 
secure  permits  exclusively  for  Swiss  consumption.  The  raw  silk 
market  entered  a  period  of  greater  calm,  somewhat  stationary,  as 
there  was  no  contribution  from  the  TTnited  States.  In  November 
came  a  rise  in  prices  owing  to  good  business,  with  preference  for  line 
grades,  even  for  spring  delivery.  Cut  raw  silk  benefited  by  the 
movement,  with  a  preference  for  ready  merchandise.  The  first  10 
days  of  December  brought  an  active  demand  for  ready  vx'Ork  and 
for  raw  material,  which  touched  100  lire  ($10. HO),  the  highest  point 
in  1916.  The  high  prices  reached  by  fine  grades  induced  most  spin- 
ners to  devote  themselves  to  these  with  the  double  aim  of  absorljing 
stocks  of  cocoons  more  sloAvly.  The  year  closed  very  satisfactorily, 
although  the  fiscal  season  had  not  ended.  Italian  silk  manufacturers 
followed  the  trend  of  the  market.  Twisters,  spinners,  and  weavers 
did  a  good  business.  For  the  first  eight  months  of  1916  unmanufac- 
tured silk  was  exported  to  the  extent  of  1,905,978  kilos,  against 
1,188,262  kilos  in  1913. 

Satisfactory  Year  for  Cotton  Spinners. 

About  70  per  cent  of  the  cotton  mills  of  Italy  are  in  the  Province  of 
Lombardy  and  about  the  same  proportion  of  raw  cotton  coming  to 
this  country  is  for  consumption  here  or  distribution  to  other  parts  of 
Italy  through  representative  houses  in  Milan.  It  is  estimated  that 
200,000  hands  are  employed  by  the  cotton  industries  of  Italy,  which 
have  not  less  than  4.800,000  spindles  and  150,000  looms.  A  great 
deal  of  capital  is  distributed  throughout  the  country  in  this  industry. 
During  1916  all  the  mills  were  worked  on  full  time  and  over  in  ordei- 
to  fill  Government  and  other  orders.  In  normal  times  the  consump- 
tion of  American  cotton  in  Italy  is  about  650,000  bales  per  year.  The 
cotton  season  is  from  September  to  August.  Before  September,  1916, 
owing  to  large  orders  from  the  Government,  the  consumption  was 
very  much  increased  above  normal  years,  last  season's  imports  of 
American  cotton  reaching  850,000  bales.  This  Avas  practically  all 
for  Italian  consumption.  At  the  beginning  of  the  1910-17  season  it 
was  generally  recognized  that  the  consumption  would  again  be  above 
the  normal,  but  expected  that  it  would  not  reach  the  level  of  the 
previous  season,  because  many  of  the  Government's  requirements  had 
been  satisfied. 

Although  there  has  not  been  such  a  boom  in  the  cotton  trade  in 
1916-17  as  in  1915-16,  spinners  were  v.orking  from  the  beginning  of 
the  season  and  doing  good  business  with  a  fair  margin  of  profit. 
During  the  autumn  of  1916  cotton  continually  increased  in  price, 
and  spinners  kept  on  buying,  still  being  able  to  do  a  profitable  busi- 
ness. Toward  the  end  of  1916,  however,  there  was  a  very  sharp  break 
in  cotton  prices  in  the  United  States.  It  was  thought  that  since  spin- 
ners had  bought  heavily  at  very  high  prices  they  might  not  be  able 
to  sell  their  yarns  at  a  corresponding  limit  and  might  even  have  yarn 
contracts  canceled  by  Aveavers;  but  this  did  not  happen.  In  thefirst 
place  spinners  were  able  to  keep  the  yarn  market  steady  by  refusing 
to  sell  below  the  price  at  which  they  were  selling  before  the  break  in 
the  New  York  market,  and  in  the  second  place,  although  the  New 
York  future  market  did  not  improve  for  some  time,  cotton  actually  in 
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Europe  began  to  rise  again  in  price,  owing  to  higher  freights,  consid- 
erably ach'anced  insurance  (especially  war  risk),  and  the  continually 
increasing  diiiiciilty  ol"  sJiipping  from  the  United  States. 

Chemical  Industries — Machinery. 

Operations  in  all  of  the  Italian  chemical  industries  increased  during 
1916.  In  this  consular  district  are  located  a  very  large  majority  of 
the  works  of  the  country  and  in  Milan  most  of  the  business  head- 
quarters. Many  works  are  now  making  products  that  before  the  war 
were  imported.  The  production  of  artificial  dj^es  during  the  year 
was  limited  to  some  fundamental  products,  such  as  aniline  oils,  black 
from  sulphur,  browns,  and  blues. 

According  to  reliable  data,  the  capital  emploj^ed  in  these  industries 
at  the  end  of  1910  was  over  $39,500,000,  of  which  $13,510,000  was  in 
fertilizer  plants,  $9,650,000  in  electrochemical  works,  $7,720,000  in 
factories  making  dyes,  etc.,  $5,790,000  in  chemico-pharmaceutical 
works,  and  $2,895,000  in  other  chemical  plants.  Of  the  total  capital 
employed  over  $28,950,000  was  invested  in  limited  liability  compa- 
nies, the  remainder  being  simple  companies  and  individual  firms. 
These  wcrks  utilized  a  total  of  115,000  horsepower,  of  which  130.000 
was  electric.  O^-er  15.000  persons  were  employed,  and  the  value  of 
the  production  was  about  $34,740,000. 

Milan  is  the  chief  distributing  center  of  Italy  for  various  kinds  of 
machinery  and  for  tools.  During  1916  it  was  fcund  difficult  to  secure 
sufficient  tjuantities  to  meet  the  demand.  An  American  firm  with 
headquarters  in  Milan  made  38  complete  and  127  partial  installa- 
tions of  machinery  in  shoe  factories. 

Italian  Shoe  Trade — American  Footwear  in  Demand. 

All  of  the  concerns  that  have  been  equipped  with  American 
machinery  will  make  civilian  shoes  after  the  war.  and  it  is  believed 
that  their  product  will  be  of  good  quality.  The  war  has  also  taught 
manufacturers  here  that  in  well-equipped  factories  a  more  service- 
able shoe  can  be  made.  Shoes  that  foi  merly  lasted  about  35  days  now 
last  almost  three  months.  Concerns  that  made  the  most  serviceable 
shoe  and  attained  the  highest  output  last  year  were  those  equipped 
with  American  machinery. 

In  addition  to  those  produced  within  the  country,  a  great  many 
shoes  were  imported  from  the  United  States  and  from  England. 
The  English  shoes  were  provided  with  better  sole  leather  and  stood 
longer  Avear,  making  them  more  satisfactory;  the  American  shoes 
were  of  more  attractive  design  and  afforded  greater  comfort.  On  ac- 
count of  a  shortage  of  civilian  footwear,  the  Government  at  one  time 
granted  manufacturers  40  days  "  leave  of  absence  "  to  supply  the  im- 
mediate demand  for  men's  and  women's  shoes;  but  the  greatest  need 
Avas  for  children's  shoes.  In  spite  of  the  enormous  demand  and 
increase  in  prices  of  footwear  during  1916,  American  shoes  were 
greatly  in  demand  in  this  section  owing  to  superiority  of  workman- 
ship, finish,  and  style.  Wholesale  prices  for  men's  shoes  increased 
from  $4  to  $0.50  per  pair  in  January,  to  from  $4.80  to  $8  per  pair  in 
December.  These  prices  were  exclusive  of  freight  and  other  charges. 
Shoes  for  women  showed  a  corresponding  increase  from  $3.70  to 
$4.50  per  pair  early  in  1916  to  from  $4.50  to  $6  in  December.  Silk 
laces  were  practically  unobtainable.  Collections  were  remarkably 
prompt,  showing  that  there  was  plenty  of  money  in  Italy. 
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Agricultural  Conditions  in  Lombardy. 

The  total  area  cultivated  in  this  district  in  1916  was  no  less  than 
m  previous  years,  and  there  was  no  apjjreciable  diminution  in  the 
agricultural  production.  In  the  Province  of  Lombardy  the  crops 
harvested  in  1916,  with  a  few  exceptions,  were  as  large  as  those  of 
other  3'cars;  in  some  instances  they  surpassed  those  of  1915. 

The  grain  crops  sulfered  to  a  considerable  extent  from  a  long  period 
of  drought  during  the  summer,  the  quality  of  wheat  in  particular 
being  inferior  to  the  normal.  According  to  statistics  published  by 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture  785,750  acres  of  land  in  Lombardy  were 
devoted  in  1916  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat;  more  Avheat  is  grown  in 
this  Province  than  in  any  other  in  Italy  except  Emilia  and  Sicily. 
Although  the  two  neighboring  Provinces  of  Piedmont  and  Venetia 
planted  50,000  more  acres  in  wheat  than  Lombardy,  but  the  last- 
named  Province  produced  in  1916  about  50,000  tons  more  than  either 
of  the  others.  In  1916  Lombardy *s  acreage  of  maize  was  720,750 
and  grew  42.600  tons  more  than  was  produced  in  Yenetia,  normally 
the  largest  corn-growing  district  in  Italy;  this  Province  generally 
cultivates  155,000  more  acres  than  Lombardy.  A  larger  area  is 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  rice  by  Lombardy  than  by  any  other 
Province  of  Italy  except  Piedmont,  which  has  an  acreage  of  171,750 
in  this  cereal.    In  1916  Lombardy's  rice  area  was  135,000  acres. 

With  the  exception  of  pears,  the  fruit  crops  Avere  all  good.  The 
sugar  beet  and  tomato  crops  were  generally  good.  Chestnuts,  which 
comprise  an  important  food  product  here,  especially  among  the 
poorer  classes,  were  plentiful  and  good. 

The  following  official  statistics  show  the  yield  of  the  various  agri- 
cultural products  in  the  Province  of  Lombardv  in  1916  as  compared 
with  1915 : 


Products. 


1915 


1916 


Products. 


1916 


Wheat 

Oats 

Rye 

Barley 

Maize  (Indian  com) 

Hemp 

Potatoes 

Rice 

Lima  beans 


Tonsy 

412,300 

52,800 

25, 400 

600 

705, 500 

GOO 

185, 700 

228, 100 

1,600 


Tons. 

498, 500 

53,100 

43. 5C'0 

700 

547, 600 

400 

182,900 

214, 700 

1,800 


Grapes 

Flax 

Flaxseed 

Olive  oil 

Mulberry  leaves . 

Cocoons 

Chestnuts 

Vegetables,  green 
Wine 


Tons. 

187,300 

1,100 

1,880 

1,500 

394, 200 

13,600 

27, 400 

3,400 

a  32, 228,  740 


Tons. 

337,400 

1,050 

3,630 

l,4fO 

442,700 

14,700 

23,000 

2,900 

054,894,526 


a  Gallons 

The  above  table  sliows  an  increase  in  1916  of  86,200  tons  of  wheat, 
300  tons  of  oats.  18,100  tons  of  rye,  150,100  tons  of  grapes,  100  tons 
of  barley,  200  tons  of  lima  beans,  750  tons  of  flaxseed,  48,500  tons  of 
mulberry  leaves,  and  1.100  tons  of  cocoons.  The  decreases  Avere 
157,900  tons  of  maize  (Indian  corn),  13,400  tons  of  rice,  2,800  tons 
of  potatoes,  200  tons  of  hemp,  50  tons  of  flax,  and  100  tons  of  olive 
oil. 
Cheese  Exports  Regulated,  Then  Prohibited. 

Until  August,  1916,  the  production  of  cheese  Avas  about  normal,  the 
Cjuantity  being  about  the  same  as  in  previous  years ;  but  in  September 
the  Italian  Government  issued  a  decree  prohibiting  its  exportation 
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except  under  certain  conditions.     At  the  end  of  the  ypar  exports  of 
cheese  were  entirely  prohibited. 

Of  the  cheese  exported  in  191(»  the  foHowing  grades  were  mostly 
or  exclnsively  products  of  northern  Italy  and  principally  manu- 
factured in  and  .shipped  from  the  Provinces  of  Lombardy  and  Pied- 
mont, the  larger  quantities  coming  from  the  former:  Grana,  Parmi- 
giano,  Lodigiano,  Keggiano,  Pecerino,  Caciocavallo,  and  Gorgon- 
zola.  There  is  also  a  considerable  quantity  of  "  Swiss  "  cheese — 
Ennnenthal  and  Gruyere — manufactured  in  and  exported  from  Lom- 
bardy and  Piedmont.  No  statistics  are  obtainable  showing  the  exact 
(juantities  exported  by  districts,  but  the  official  customs  reports  pub- 
lished by  the  Ministry  of  Finance  give  the  following  values  of  cheese 
shipments  from  Italy  from  January  1  to  November  30,  11)16,  as  com- 
pared w^ith  the  corresponding  period  in  1915 : 


Kinds. 


Grana,  Parmigiano,  Lodigiano,  Eeggiano. 

Pecerino 

Caciocavallo 

Gorgonzola,  Stracchino,  Fontina 

Emmcnthal,  Gruyere 


Jan. 1  to 

Nov.  30, 

191.5. 


$3,694,R2.'? 
2,983,351 
746,914 
3,  ir)2, 018 
1.815,832 


The  principal  conntries  to  which  Italy  exported  cheese  during 
1915  and  1916  were  France,  Great  Britain,  Egypt,  Tripoli,  Argen- 
tina, Brazil,  Chile,  and  the  United  States,  the  value  of  the  product 
exported  to  the  last-named  in  1916  being  $580,889,  against  $613,806 
in  1915.  Prices  during  the  first  months  of  the  year  were  normal,  but 
heavy  exports  and  later  diminution  of  production  caused  them  to 
advance  so  that  by  the  middle  of  September  the  Government  had  to 
regulate  them. 

Advantages  of  Proposed  Milan- Venice  Canal. 

Plans  for  the  construction  of  a  navigable  canal  between  Milan  and 
the  River  Po,  which  will  be  undertaken  after  the  war,  are  well  under 
way.  [See  Commerce  Reports  for  Sept.  15,  1917.]  This  will  be  one 
of  the  most  important  public  enterprises  carried  out  in  Italy  for  a 
long  time.  Its  completion  will  provide  a  strong  impetus  to  the  com- 
merce and  industry  of  the  country,  virtually  placing  Venice  and 
ISIilan  on  the  great  artery  of  the  Po  and  extending  the  Adriatic  into 
the  heart  of  the  Paduan  plain.  Venice  will  become  both  a  river  and 
a  sea  port;  and  Milan,  which  after  the  war  should  soon  have  a  popu- 
lation of  800,000,  will  develop,  with  her  industries,  into  the  most 
important  metropolis  in  Italy,  like  Paris  on  the  Seine,  Vienna  on 
the  Danube,  and  Berlin  on  the  Spre-e,  benefiting  by  low  rates  of 
transportation  for  internal  navigation." 

]Srilan  and  a  large  part  of  Lombardy  will  receive  their  raw  ma- 
terials partly  from  Crenoa  by  rail  and  partly  from  Venice  by  Avater, 
and  the  two  ports  thus  brought  into  competition  will  organize  in 
such  a  way  as  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  cost  of  loading  and  un- 
loading merchandise.  Even  the  railway  service  between  Milan  and 
Genoa  will  benefit  by  the  lessened  amount  of  merchandise  of  great 
bulk;  at  the  same  time  the  increased  quantity  of  Lombardy's  products 
shipped  through  Genoa  will  compensate  that  port.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  completed  canal  system  will  cost  50,000,000  lire  ($9,650,000). 
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Much  of  this  will  be  provided  by  the  Italian  Government  and  the 
remainder  by  the  Milan  municipality.  There  will  undoubtedly  be 
a  demand  for  tools  and  machinery  for  dredgini!;  ])urposes,  the  pur- 
chase of  which  will  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  Milan  authorities. 
Financial  Reviews' — Exchange  Rates — Branch  of  American  Bank  Established. 

Milan  is  the  financial  center  of  Italy.  General  banking  conditions 
during  191C  did  not  vary  greatly  from  those  of  the  previous  year. 
Exchange  Avas  unfavorable  during  the  first  months  of  the  year,  but 
in  May  it  slackened;  later  it  rose  again,  reaching  unprecedented 
levels  at  the  end  of  1910.  Fluctuating  during  the  first  part  of  the 
year,  in  August  the  value  of  the  American  dollar  was  0.49^-  lire ; 
in  September  it  regressed  to  6.49  and  G.47;  in  October  it  advanced 
to  G.G6|,  and  from  then  until  the  end  of  November  it  fluctuated  be- 
tween G.G8  and  G.73^;  in  December  it  rose  from  6.75^  to  as  high 
as  G.95^. 

The  increasing  exchange  rate  militated  against  the  interchange 
of  trade  with  the  United  States  and  other  countries.  Among  the  eco- 
nomic factors  to  which  this  condition  was  due  were  the  following: 
(1)  While  imports  nearly  doubled  over  normal  times,  exports  re- 
mained stationary;  a  large  adverse  balance  of  trade  resulted.  (2) 
The  national  debt  increased  800  per  cent;  the  issue  of  paper  money 
was  increased  materially  and  consequently  the  gold  reserve  was  pro- 
portionately less.  (3)  The  national  income  from  emigrants'  remit- 
tances in  normal  times  and  profits  from  tourists  ceased. 

It  was  necessary  to  reduce  imports  to  a  minimum,  such  commodi- 
ties as  were  brought  in  being  limited  to  prime  needs.  Owing  to 
large  circulation  of  capital,  money  was  plentiful.  On  December  31, 
191G,  commercial  acceptances  had  reached  58,500,000  lire,  an  excess 
of  1G,500,000  lire  over  1915. 

The  branches  established  by  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York 
in  Milan  and  Genoa  in  191G  have  been  of  much  assistance  to  Italian 
firms  in  their  dealings  with  the  United  States.  The  Milan  branch 
has  added  a  commercial  and  credit  bureau  "that  has  found  especial 
favor  with  both  Italian  and  Anterican  merchants.  When  peace 
brings  a  readjustment  of  foreign  trade  such  facilities  will  be  useful 
and  effective  in  meeting  competition  against  American  goods. 
Present  and  Future  American  Trade — Promotive  Agencies. 

Trade  between  this  consular  disti'ict  and  the  United  States  during 
191G  was  in  a  somewhat  unsettled  state.  The  large  demand  for  food- 
stuffs, such  as  canned  goods,  etc.,  textiles,  metals,  tools,  and  ma- 
chinery could  be  only  partly  supplied.  A  large  number  of  repre- 
sentatives of  American  concerns  visited  this  district  during  1916  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  conditions  and  preparing  for  a  vigorous 
campaign  at  the  close  of  the  war.  Several  branch  houses  have  al- 
ready been  opened.  This  is  the  best  way  of  assuring  trade  and  meet- 
ing competition  when  peace  comes.  In  its  post-bellum  industrial  ex- 
pansion Italy  will  need  large  quantities  of  tools,  machinery,  and 
raw  materials.  Coal,  oil,  textiles,  and  most  of  the  other  articles  used 
by  a  civilized  country  will  be  in  demand.  Building  construction 
v^'ill  be  renewed  and  materials  will  be  needed.  In  normal  times  Italy 
imports  about  1,250,000  tons  of  timber. 

The  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  Italy,  was  formed  in 
1915  with  25  members;  in  May,  1917,  it  had  a  niembership  of  550 
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American  and  Italian  firms  interested  in  trade  with  the  United 
States.  Its  activities  are  growing  so  rapidly  that  soon  it  will  need 
larger  quarters.  To  its  membership  only  reputable  firms  are  ad- 
mitted. During  1916  it  was  able  to  establish  many  business  connec- 
tions between  American  and  Italian  firms,  and  to  be  useful  in  nu- 
merous cases  in  adjustments  be,tween  buyers  and  sellers.  Its  prin- 
cipal work  at  present  is  in  preparing  for  post  war  trade.  It  has  in- 
stituted an  extensive  card  index  system  devoted  to  cards  of  Ameri- 
can firms,  and  is  completing  its  catalogue  library,  both  of  Avhich 
will  add  to  its  efficiency  in  dealing  Avith  callers.  American  represen- 
tatives coming  to  Milan  are  given  information  regarding  the  stand- 
ing of  firms,  trade  conditions,  and  the  market  in  general.  Italian 
representatives  call  or  write  for  inforniation  about  American  goods 
and  merchants.    Much  good  Avork  is  being  done  along  this  line. 

Decreased  Exports  to  United  States. 

The  value  of  the  principal  articles  declared  at  the  American  con- 
sulate at  Milan  for  export  to  the  United  States  and  its  insular  pos- 
sessions in  1915  and  1916  is  shoAvn  in  the  folloAving  statement : 


Articles. 


TO  UNITED  STATES. 


Antiquities 

Automobites 

Bitters  and  liquors. . , 

Books 

Buttons , 

Cheese 

Combs , 

Cotton  goo  Is , 

Cotton  waste 

Dri:gs  and  chemicals. 

Eflervescent  goods 

Electrical  goods 

Films 

Fish 

Furniture 

Gloves 

Glue 

Hemp , 

Hats 

Horsehair 

Laces 

Linen  goods 

Medicines 

Musical  instruments. . 

Music 

Olive  oil 

Paper  goods 

Pastes,  alimentary 

Pearl  shells 

Perfumery 

Preserves , 

Rice 

Silk: 

Schappe 

Artificial 

Pure 


$5, 071 

21.852 

282, 131 

25,648 

5,274 

613,  ^T) 

2,323 

74, -512 

96, 922 

47, 670 

43,711 

7,655 

14,579 

33,  .541 

26,937 

262,977 

24, 009 

132,  .505 

2,541 

159, 155 

2,955 

12, 794 

49,283 

20, 682 

2,504 

7,123 

11,864 

11,565 


7,204 
15, 937 


406, 235 
401,385 
155, 851 


1916 


$4,630 

9, 854 

303,846 

30,149 

3,962 

586,889 

2,254 

151,941 

406, 539 

56, 828 

38,111 

24,216 

5,122 

51,226 

58, 106 

247, 425 

31,739 

222, 628 

8,  .580 

146, 749 

IS, 518 

3,445 

105,214 

85,  .547 

3,674 

1,512 

15,171 

3,523 

24, 705 

12, 428 

18,661 

3,858 

659, 500 
259,811 
196,294 


Articles. 


goods. 


TO  UNITED  STATES— con. 


Silk.— Cont. 

Raw 

AVaste 

Silk  and  cotton  ; 

Skins 

Tapestries 

Tartar,  crude 

Theatrical  effects 

Tomato  extract 

Torrone  and  mustard. 

AVatcli  jewels 

AVine 

AVoolen  goods 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


TO  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 


Combs 

Cotton  goods 

Hats  and  caps 

Silk  and  cotton  goods. 

Syringes 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


TO  rORTO  RICO. 


Cotton  goods 

Hats  and  caps 

Medicines 

All  other  articles. 


Total. 


1915 


$12, 604, 683 


87, 
30, 
30, 

109, 
16, 
5, 
10, 

149, 
26, 
9, 

138, 


16,801,465 


1,070 
.32, 691 
32,392 

6,207 


13, 915 


86,275 


2,780 
9,081 
13, 189 
2,405 


27,455 


1916 


S8, 169, 418 

968,370 

128, 420 

6,615 

91,217 

220, 190 

3,641 

5,299 

12, 52.3 

98, 978 

103, 164 

157,461 

247,097 


13,946,018 


394 
3,839 
32,041 
4,466 
1,968 
6,407 


48, 115 


1,752 

12,599 

15,^4 

376 


30, 321 


During  1916  there  Avas  a  decrease  of  $2,855,447  in  the  value  of 
exports  to  the  United  States.  Shipments  to  the  Philippine  Islands 
declined  to  almost  half  of  those  in  1915,  but  exports  to  Porto  Rico 
increased  by  a  small  amount. 

Silk  of  all  classes  is  the  most  important  article  exported  from  this 
district.  In  its  aggregate  value  there  was  a  decrease  of  $3,866,374 
in  1916.  Export  embargoes  at  different  times  during  the  year  caused 
the  smaller  values  of  some  items,  especially  cheese.  Returned 
American  goods  Avere  valued  at  $6,479  in  1915  and  $3,116  in  1916. 
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PALERMO. 

By  Vice  Consul  "\V.  Duval  Brown. 

The  Palermo  consular  district  is  composed  of  the  Provinces  of 
Palermo,  Trapani,  Caltanissetta,  and  Girgenti,  all  in  the  island  of 
Sicil3^  The  climate  is  equable,  ranijino-  from  45°  Fahrenheit  in 
Avinter  to  90°  during  the  summer  months,  and  admits  of  a  variety  of 
agricultural  products,  which  are  the  chief  resources  of  the  district. 
These  include  lemons,  oranges,  almonds,  filberts,  wines,  cereals, 
sumac,  pistachios,  horse  beans,  tomatoes,  and  other  vegetables.  Sul- 
phur deposits  are  located  in  the  Province  of  Girgenti,  and  there  are 
salt  mines  in  the  Provinces  of  Trapani  and  Girgenti.  The  ])ri!icipal 
manufacturing  industries,  concentrated  in  the  Province  of  Palermo, 
are  shipbuilding,  citrus  by-products,  canned-food  products,  maca- 
roni, sumac  grinding,  glass,  pottery,  rope,  and  sail  cloth. 

During  11)10  there  was  an  abundant  yield  of  all  crops  except  that 
of  lemons,  which  was  below  normal.  The  prices  receivecl,  with  the 
same  exception,  were  uniformly  high.  Industrial  conditions  during 
]916  were  not  so  good,  all  industries  being  adversely  affected  by  the 
lack  of  labor,  both  skilled  and  common ;  by  the  hight  cost  of  coal  and 
the  difficulty  in  obtaining  it  at  any  price,  and  by  the  great  increase 
in  the  cost  of  all  materials.  In  those  industries  closely  allied  with 
agi'icultural  production  the  abundant  crop  yield  partly  offset  the 
hindering  factors. 

Yield  of  Leading  Crops — Lemon  Trade  and  Prices. 

The  following  table  shows  the  production  in  metric  tons  of  the 
principal  crops  in  the  Provinces  of  Palermo,  Caltanissetta,  <^nd 
Trapani  during  1916 :  •" 


Crops. 

Palermo.  ^^Itams- 

Trapani. 

Lemons 

Tor,s. 
117,333 
9,024 

855 

Tova. 
1,189 

i,3:-5 

24 

Tons. 
2,638 

Orancies . 

3,371 

Mandarins .          ...                                                 

27 

Gra;  es 

51,090        33.719 

93, 084 

Olive-.. 

30, 258 

534 

2,087 

698 

36,432 

178, 702 

601 

5,678 

117,800 

8,959 

1,016 

21,058 

117 

74, 170 

94,075 

,  1,640 

1,838 

151,300 

25,4*10 

Filberts 

279 

Almonds 

2,810 

Chestnuts 

Beans 

5, 463 

Hay 

80,  .888 

Potatoes 

Tomatoes 

4,035 

Wheat .                   

75,800 

Statistics  for  the  Province  of  Girgenti  are  not  available. 

The  lemon  crop  has  long  been  one  of  the  uiost  important  in  Sicily, 
the  general  prosperity  of  this  district  being  greatly  dependent  upon 
it.  The  winter  crop  "of  1915-lG,  about  3,000^000  boxes,  and  that  of 
191G-17,  about  2.500,000  boxes,  were  both  below  normal.  Hot  winds 
during  July  and  August,  1916,  injured  the  summer  fruit  when  almost 
mature  and  the  winter  crop  while  in  the  bud.  The  summer  crop  for 
1917  was  estimated  at  about  ()00.000  boxes,  better  than  that  for  1916, 
but  not  a  normal  yield.  The  prices  for  lemons  during  1916  were 
low.  but  higher  than  during  1915.  Gne  of  the  large  shippers  at 
Palermo  gives  the  following  prices  per  box  prevailing  in  foreign 
markets  during  1916:  Switzerland^  $1.40  to  $2.40;  England,  $0.75  to 
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$6.25;  United  States — winter  lemons,  $4.50,  and  summer  lemons, 
$5  to  $8;  France,  $1.60  to  $-i.  The  frei^-hts  during  1910  between 
Palermo  and  New  York  were  from  Is.  6d.  ($0.36)  to  Is.  lOd.  ($0.44) ; 
Liverpool — large  boxes,  from  Is.  2d.  ($0.28)  plus  10  per  cent  to 
2s.  ($0,485)  ;  small  boxes,  from  Is.  Id.  ($0.20)  to  Is.  9d.  ($0.42) 
plus  10  per  cent;  Hull,  from  Is.  9d.  ($0.42)  plus  35  per  cent  to  2s. 
($0,485)  ;  Glasgow,  from  Is.  9d.  ($0.42)  plus  25  per  cent  to  2s.  2d. 
($0,525)  plus  25  per  cent. 

Production  of  Grapes,  Olives,  and  Nuts. 

The  grape  crop  of  1916  was  good,  being  for  all  of  Sicily  643,800 
tons,  as  compared  with  423,300  tons  in  1915,  and  for  this  consular 
district  180,503  tons,  less  than  one-third  of  the  total  production.  The 
Province  of  Catania  is  the  leading  producer  of  grapes.  The  wine 
production  of  Sicily  was  also  well  up  to  the  average  and  larger  than 
for  the  preceding  year,  being  113,493,445  gallons  in  1916,  against 
73,573,738  gallons  in  1915.  Sicily  ranks  third  among  the  depart- 
ments of  Italy  in  the  production  of  grapes  and  wine.  The  quality 
of  the  wine  of  1916  was  good  and  prices  were  about  one-third  higher 
than  in  the  preceding  year,  owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  stocks  of  old 
wines  and  to  the  large  Government  demands. 

The  olive  crop  of  1916  was  an  average  one.  There  was  a  ready 
home  market  for  olive  oil  at  high  prices  notwithstanding  an  export 
prohibition.  At  the  end  of  1914  fine  edible  oil  v^'as  qtioted  at  from 
£87  to  £93  per  ton,  f.  o.  b.,  casks  included.  The  production  of  olive 
oil  in  Sicily  during  1916  was  7,396,910  gallons. 

The  yield  of  almonds  for  1916  was  good,  but  exports  were  not  so 
large  as  usual,  the  producers  holding  their  stock  for  a  further  rise 
in  prices.     The  Sicilian  crop  in  1916  was  60,300  tons. 

The  filbert  crop  was  less  than  expected,  being  1*0,200  tons  for 
Sicily.  By  the  end  of  1916,  it  Avas  estimated,  three-fourths  of  the 
entire  crop  had  been  exported,  the  remaining  fourth  being  held  by 
speculators,  who  demanded  very  high  prices. 

Wheat  Crop  and  Imports — Sumac  Yield. 

Wheat  amounting  to  640,000  tons  was  produced  in  all  of  Sicily; 
446,100  tons  were  produced  in  this  district.  It  is  estimated  that  .not 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  land  that  is  suitable  for  the  cultivation 
of  grain  is  now  sown  and  every  effort  is  being-  made  to  increase  the 
acreage.  The  Government  has  offered  substantial  premiums  for  this. 
The  present  average  yield  per  acre  is  about  7  bushels,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  this  could  be  almost  doubled  if  improved  methods  of 
cultivation  were  adopted.  The  following  table  shows  the  quantities 
of  wheat  imported  from  1911  to  1915,  inclusive,  and  its  value  com- 
pared with  that  of  all  other  imports  into  the  port  of  Palermo : 


Imports  of  wheat. 

Ah  other 
imports. 

Years. 

Metric 
tons. 

Value. 

1911...      .                                                                     

30,940 
59,317 
82, 974 
38, 810 
43,478 

$1,271,238 
2, 329, 750 
3,635,247 
1,692,643 
1,957,378 

$7,310,627 

1912 

8,629,568 

1913 

6,937,703 

1914 

6, 394, 771 

1915 ... 

3, 330, 677 
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Practically  all  wheat  imports  formerly  came  from  Russia,  tliat  va- 
riety being  considered  as  especially  suitable  for  the  making  of  maca- 
roni. Now  that  the  Kussian  market  is  closed  the  importers  have  had 
to  turn  elsewhere;  during  191G  a  good  deal  of  wheat  was  brought 
from  Australia,  coming  via  the  Suez  Canal.  The  (lovernmenc  con- 
trols all  importations  of  wheat,  regulates  its  distribution,  and  fixes 
the  price  at  which  it  is  to  be  sold. 

The  production  of  sumac  for  1916  was  slightly  below  what  had 
been  expected,  and  prices  were  high.  By  the  end  of  the  year  most 
of  the  croj)  had  been  bought  up  by  speculators,  who  held  it  for  a 
still  greater  rise  in  price. 

Sulphur  Production  and  Exports — Marine  Salt. 

During  1916  232,875  metric  tons  of  sulphur  were  mined  and  397.073 
metric  tons  were  exported,  the  excess  of  165,198  metric  tons  being 
taken  from  the  stock  on  hand  from  previous  years,  which  was  thus 
reduced  to  155,372  metric  tons,  the  smallest  during  the  last  decade. 
The  exports  of  sulpliur,  in  metric  tons,  to  principal  countries  for 
the  last  five  years  follow  : 


Countries. 


1915 


Italy 

France 

Unit  pd  Ivin!:(lom 

Russia 

Spain  and  Pcrtugal 

Gemianv 

Austria-^ungar}- 

Grce  0  and  Turkey 

^Eonmania 

Bogium 

Scand  inavia 

Netherlands 

United  t-tat es 

Scuth  Africa 

British  colonies 

Australia 

Sf  uth  America 

Nortii  Africa  and  other  countries. 

Total _. 


Metric 
tor},'>. 
8  (,9.52 

101,199 
19, 830 
25,563 
21,314 
32, 286 
3S,  3i32 
15, 44C 


10, 723 
33, 111 

14,019 
8,545 
8, 202 
4,337 
11.5.50 
10, 325 
8,017 

450,  &31 


Mctrk 
torn. 
85. 740 
71,8.52 
16, 052 
25, 801 
21,-145 
31,  042 
3r>,  335 
20,112 

3,779 
13,321 
28.  lOS 

8, 076 

1 .  028 
]3,7;0 

5,3^7 
13,  ■•3i3 

7,339 
10, 787 


Metric 

ions. 

97, 170 

GO,  773 

12,991 

21,390 

17, 604 

18,826 

25,308 

20,746 

2,106 

5,975 

25,  294 

8,089 

1,«)7 

2,587 

4,317 

1,037 

946 

11,290 


Metric 

tnrin. 

118,332 

95, 405 

36. 321 

2,791 

21,206 

881 

20 

20,102 


414, 330 


338,445 


359,  CSS 


Metric 

tons. 
76, 540 

107,311 
69, 172 
19,947 
22, 121 


15,122 


27,431 

524 
920 
3,548 
6,754 
27,618 
(V,  919 
13,146 


397,073 


The  exports  of  sulphur  to  the  United  States  fell  from  2,054  tons  in 
1915  to  920  tons  in  1916,  a  decrease  of  1,134  tons,  owing  to  high 
freights,  scarcity  of  ships,  and  higher  prices. 

The  production  of  sulphu.r  in  metric  tons  for  the  last  10  years  was 
as  follows:  For  1906,  475.553;  1907,  403.034;  1908,  404.285;  1909, 
402.353;  1910,  397.808;  1911,  373.464;  1912,  356,545;  1913,  335,536; 
1914,  334.869 ;  1915,  318,930 ;  and  1916,  232,875.  All  sulphur  produced 
is  controlled  by  the  Government,  which  fixes  the  prices  at  which  and 
to  whom  it  shall  be  sold. 

The  exports  of  marine  salt  in  1916  were  small,  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment purchasing  the  output.  Salt  is  a  Government  monopoly  in  all 
parts  of  the  Kingdom  except  in  the  Island  of  Sicily. 

Manufacture  of  Citrus  By-Products  and  Tomato  Sauce. 

The  past  year  for  the  indu.'^tries  manufacturing  citrus  by-products 
was  favorable  owing  to  the  low  cost  of  lemons  and  the  advantageous 
prices  received  for  the  manufactured  products.  Statistics  shoAving 
the  output  for  1916  are  unavailable,  but  it  is  believed  to  have  been 
considerabl}'  above  the  average.    England  and  Japan  were  the  largest 
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buyers  of  citrate  of  lime.  The  annual  statement  of  the  largest  factory 
in  this  district  manufacturing  citric  and  tartaric  acids  and  cream  of 
tartar,  which  is  capitalized  at  3,000,0000  lire,  made  a  net  profit  of 
{)G!J.1)09  lire  ($18T,-210)  for  the  year.  This  plant  erected  additional 
Avarehouscs  in  lUlG  at  a  cost  of  150,044  lire  to  take  care  of  its  surplus 
product,  arising  from  the  practical  closing  by  royal  decrees  of  many 
European  markets  and  the  difliculties  and  delays  in  obtaining  the 
necessar}'  permisison  for  exportation  to  all  countries,  wliicii  caused 
the  cancelation  of  many  contracts. 

The  manufacture  of  tomato  sauce  is  an  important  local  industry, 
large  quantities  being  consumed  locally  as  well  as  exported  for  con- 
sumption by  Italians  residing  abroad.  The  tomato  crop  of  191G  was 
below  normal,  which,  combined  with  the  advanced  cost  of  coal  and 
tin,  greatly  increased  the  cost  of  jiroduction  and  limited  the  output. 
In  the  early  part  of  191G  exportation, was  restricted  and  during  the 
latter  months  it  was  entirely  prohibited.  By  the  end  of  lOlG  there 
was  practically  no  tomato  sauce  in  stock.  Naples  is  the  most  im- 
portant center  for  tomato  sauce  in  Italy.    Palermo  ranking  second. 

Public  TTtilities  Affected  by  High  Cost  of  Materials. 

The  3^ear  191G  Avas  very  unfavorable  for  the  street  railway,  electric 
light,  and  power  companies,  owing  to  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  coal. 
The  service  on  all  the  street  railways  was  greatly  reduced,  and  the 
power  furnished  to  various  industries  and  moving  picture  theaters 
Avas  limited.  The  annual  statement  of  the  largest  street  railway  and 
power  company  shows  for  191G  a  deficit  of  891,248  lire  ($174,095). 
[For  more  detailed  information  concerning  these  companies  see  the 
report  on  power  plants  and  motors  in  Palermo,  in  Co:^imerce  Reports 
for  July  2,  1917.] 

The  rise  in  the  price  of  coal  has  been  greater  than  in  the  cost  of 
any  other  commodity.  This  has  affected  all  industries,  particularly 
the  electric  power  and  gas  companies.  In  June,  1917,  the  consump- 
tion of  gas  w^as  permitted  only  for  a  feAv  hours  during  the  day.  This 
has  caused  great  inconvenience,  as  many  of  the  houses  here,  par- 
ticularly the  small  apartments,  are  entirely  dependent  ui:>on  gas  for 
cooking. 

Foreign  Commerce  of  Palermo. 

In  1915,  the  latest  year  for  Avhich  statistics  are  available,  Palermo 
was  fifth  among  the  cities  of  Italy  in  value  of  exports,  ninth  in  value 
of  imports,  and  sixth  in  total  foreign  commerce.  It  is  believed 
tliat  in  191G  it  held  its  position  in  exports,  but  probably  lost  ground 
in  imports  and  in  combined  foreign  trade. 

Palermo  ranks  sixth  among  the  ports  of  Italy,  following  Leghorn. 
During  1915  there  arrived  at  this  port  3,540  vessels  discharging 
510,014  tons  of  merchandise ;  3,534  vessels  cleared,  with  240,092  tons 
of  merchandise:  a  total  of  7,084  vessels  and  750,106  tons  of  cargo, 
a  decrease  from  1914  of  1,663  ships  and  60,153  tons  of  merchandise 
moved.  It  is  estimated  that  a  still  greater  decrease  occurred  during 
1916,  but  statistics  are  not  available. 

The  folloAving  figures  shoAv  the  value  of  Palermo's  imports  and 
exports  for  the  five-vear  period  preceding  1915 :  In  1911,  $8,581,865 
and  $9,578,307;  in  1912,  $10,959,318  and  $11,700,571;  in  1913,  $10,- 
572,950  and  $11,189,948;  in  1914,  $8,087,420  and  $12,873,540;  and  in 
1915,  $5,288,055  and  $11,374,475. 
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Principal  Articles  Imported. 

Imports  for  the  years  1914  and  1915,  the  latest  available  statistics, 
are  representative  of  the  goods  actually  consumed  in  this  district,  as 
owing  to  its  geographical  situation  the  percentage  of  articles  im- 
ported during  Uie  latter  part  of  1914  and  the  first  part  of  1915  for 
ultimate  consumption  in  Germany  and  Austria  would  be  a  very  small 
percentage  of  the  total  imports.  The  following  table  shows  the 
value  of  the  principal  articles  im^wrted  into  Palermo  in  1914  and 
1915: 


Articles. 


Acid,  oleic 

Automobiles 

Animals:  Hogs 

Boats,  motor 

Bricks 

Cheese 

CLeraicals:  P oiash 

Coal: 

Bituminous 

Cliarcoal 

CoiTee 

Copper,  brass,  etc 

Dales 

DycAvoods,  lea\es,  and  ro  ts. 

Earthen  and  glass  ware 

E  lectrical  apparatus 

Fertilizers,  ebendcal 

Fish 

Grain: 

I  om 

AVheat 

Buckwheat 

Greases 

Hay  and  foddc. 

Iron  and  steel: 

Pig,  cast,  fde,  and  waste. 

Wrought  and  sheets 

Second  manufacture 

Lard 

Leatier,  skins,  and  Iddes 

Machinery  and  parts: 

A  gricuit  Liral 

Boilers 

Draamos 

Steam  engines 

Heating  aiio  relining . .  . . 

Mac  ine  parts 

Nitrate  of  sodium 


1914 


$320, 763 
66, 874 
46, 772 
141,002 
7, 230 
16, 787 
17,013 

1,086,800 
30, 058 
183.; 30 
21,184 
11,561 
.50.0% 
15,  8.52 
26, 751 
6,697 
186, 2U2 

74,007 
1, 692, 643 
49, 544 
14,747 
22,312 

77,  .399 
107,630 
100, 736 
131.621 
118;  1.30 

11,049 
11,160 
11,. 557 
72,343 
22,791 
21,083 
11,451 


1915 


$232,925 
5,925 


386 

505 

9,9,56 

7,812 

900, 400 

2,481 

219, 523 

6,529 

2,031 

IS,  767 

6,144 

655 

13,265 

61,008 

31 
1,957,378 


1,695 
7,331 

15, 100 
47, 875 
33,394 
125, 989 

16, 774 

2,063 
826 

1,199 
14,9.58 
10,  ,518 

4,661 

2,334 


Articles. 


Oils: 

A  raehide 

Heavy  mineral 

retroleuni ; 

Residues 

Paints,  colors,  and  vamisi  ''s 
Paper,  and  manufactures  of. . 

Parailin,  solid 

Pianos 

Potash  and  soda 

Poultry  and  eggs 

Preciwis  stones 

Scientific  instruments 

Seeds:  Sesame,  arachide,  etc. 

Spices,  pimento,  etc 

Stone,  earth,  kaolin,  etc 

Sulphate  of  ammonia 

Tartar  and  lees 

Tinil>er,;ind  manufactures  of: 

Sawn 

For  brushes 

Staves 

Furniture 

Textiles: 

(_  arpets 

C  otton  g  ^ods 

Wookn  g  )ods 

Silk  auu  \cl\et 

Oilcloth 

Tobacco  and  cigarettes 

Vegetable  fibers 

Vegetables  and  herbs 

W  ate  lies  and  jewelry 

Zinc  and  manufactures  of. . . 
Ail  otner  articles 

Total 


$35, 890 
35, 408 

101, 192 
22,171 
11,. 568 
19,  .391 
75, 483 
31,296 
51,069 
89, 141 
13,413 

142, 931 
69, 083 
26,219 
.51,939 

102, 194 
2, 649 

634,802 

108, 137 

9,909 

57,625 

9,410 
27,701 

150,319 
43,990 
12, 538 

330,336 
27,500 
18,362 
19,482 
18,615 

950,719 


8,087,420 


1915 


817,742 

23,021 

61,5.50 

26,382 

7,-306 

5,367 

107, 863 

8,390 

5,535 


3,. 503 
27,029 
22, 2.53 
30, 528 
15,862 
2I.02S 
53',  404 

122,272 
10, 269 
1,239 
19, 703 

3,763 

3, 362 

55,976 

8, 353 

4,026 

105, 001 

14,701 

2,873 

467 

3,4.54 

1,286,630 


5, 809, 290 


The  United  States  supplied  $772,000  worth  of  goods  in  1914 
and  $-2,528,;300  worth  in  1915 ;  the  United  Kingdom,  $1,795,366  and 
$1,177,606;  Pais.sia,  $1,409,266  and  $250,965;  Brazil,  $193,050  and 
$212,355;  France,  $328,185  and  $173,745;  Germanv,  $791,505  and 
$154,440;  and  Austria-Hungary,  $888,000  and  $115,830. 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  were  chiefly  animal  products, 
chemicals,  and  machinery ;  from  Great  Britain,  coal,  chemicals,  hard- 
ware, and  textiles;  from  Russia,  grain;  from  Brazil,  cotfee;  from 
France,  chemicals,  glassware,  and  textiles;  from  Germaiw,  hardware, 
skins,  textiles,  glassware,  and  chemicals;  and  from  Austria-Hungary, 
lumber,  chemicals,  and  glassware. 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  in  1915  were  more  than  treble 
those  for  1914;  from  all  other  countries  except  Brazil  and  Argen- 
tina, they  decreased. 

High  Freights  Limit  Present  Trade  Opportunities. 

The  present  is  in  many  ways  an  advantageous  time  for  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  to  enter  this  market;  but  the  obstacles  include 
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unfavorable  exchaii<Te,  high  freights,  and  delays  in  delivery.  Many 
articles  are  urgently  needed  by  Palermo  merchants,  but  only  articles 
of  absolute  necessity  can  stand  the  increase  in  price  necessitated  by 
the  abnormal  freight  rates. 

A  good  illustration  of  this  during  the  past  year  was  a  shipment 
of  small  gas  heaters.  When  they  arrived  here  the  consignee  found 
that  the  freight  charges  amounted  to  more  than  their  original  cost, 
v^diich  would  necessitate  his  selling  them  for  twice  the  amount  he 
had  expected.  When  he  finally  agreed  to  take  them,  the  winter  was 
so  far  advanced  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  disposing  of  them 
until  the  following  season.  The  American  manufacturer  in  this  case 
was  in  no  way  to  blame,  yet  the  Italian  merchant  feels  that  he  is 
and  has  a  deep-rooted  impression  that  he  can  never  do  business 
profitably  with  the  United  States.  In  another  case,  the  American 
manufacturer,  before  shipping  the  goods,  called  the  attention  of  the 
Italian  buyer  to  the  fact  that  the  freight  would  equal  the  cost  of 
the  goods;  these,  however,  could  stand  the  increase  in  price  and 
were  purchased,  notwithstanding  the  high  freight  charges. 

Under  existing  conditions  the  American  manufacturer  can  not 
hope  to  place  large  orders  and  should  enter  this  market  with  the 
idea  merely  of  obtaining  the  good  will  of  the  trade  in  order  to  retain 
it  after  the  war.  A  large  part  of  the  hardware  and  agricultural 
machinery  used  here  was  formerly  purchased  from  Belgium,  Ger- 
many, and  England;  the  Italian  buyer  is  now  compelled  to  look  to 
the  United  States  for  the  replenishment  of  his  stock.  The  Govern- 
ment has  offered  a  substantial  premium  to  purchasers  of  farm  trac- 
tors and  accessories  in  order  to  increase  the  production  of  grain  and 
other  food  products  within  the  Kingdom. 

Principal  Articles  Exported. 

The  latest  detailed  export  statistics  available  are  those  for  1914 
and  1915.  The  value  of  the  principal  articles  exported  from  Pa- 
lermo to  all  countries  during  those  two  years  is  shown  in  the  ap- 
pended table : 


Articles. 


Animals,  alive:  Mules 

Cheese 

Chemical  products 

Citrate  of  lime 

Citric  acid 

Corks 

Farthenwari?  and  glass — 

Essence  of  lemon 

Fish 

Flour 

Fruits: 

Lemons 

Oranges 

Hair,  human 

Hides  and  skins 

Leaves  for  tanning: 
Sumac— 

Ciroimd 

Un£;round 

Macaroni 

Manna 

Nuts: 

Almonds 

Filberts  and  walnuts. . 

Pistachio 


1914 


$77 

84, 727 

604 

27, 21.3 

423, 056 

238,811 

1,351 

723, 364 

31,187 

26, 441 

5,498,184 

324, 433 

866,570 

99, 132 


683, 092 
221,757 
163,085 
168, 103 

444, 286 
120,625 
22,388 


1915 


$515,906 

102, 869 

5, 265 

110,589 

758, 104 

42, 460 

22, 867 

328, 100 

11,773 

4,632 

3,816,575 

594,633 

1,062,079 


713, 328 
224,565 
117,923 
81,639 

497, 554 
173, 701 
36,670 


Articles. 


Oils: 

Olive 

Sulphur 

Peel,  lemon 

Rope  and  twine 

Soap 

Seeds 

Sulphur 

Textiles: 

Cotton 

Hemp 

Wool 

Tartar  and  wine  lees 

Tartai',  cr.am  of 

Vegetables: 

Dry  and  fresh 

Canned  tomato  sauce. . 

Wine 

All  other  articles 

Total 


1914 


$518,977 
114,063 
11,721 
12,085 
12, 1.59 
2, 509 
129,  889 

22, 886 

15,  .894 

12,0.38 

265, 468 

136,837 

229, 477 

81.5,039 

71,603 

335, 509 


12, 873, 540 


1915 


$.370,946 
47, 285 
4,786 
11,750 
6, 755 
10, 036 
93, 991 

72, 293 


122,362 
395,4.'j7 

165,549 

562, 788 

33, 003 

256, 142 


11,374,475 
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Exports  to  the  United  States  in  1915  showed  a  considerable  de- 
crease; to  all  other  countries  except  Germany  there  was  an  increase. 
The  United  States,  however,  retained  its  place  as  the  largest  consumer 
of  exi^ort  products  from  this  district,  taking  $6,846,200  worth  in 
1914  and  $4,928,479  worth  in  1915;  the  share  of  the  United  Kingdom 
in  these  years  was  $2,200,500  and  $2,258,100;  of  France,  $829,900  and 
$1,135,200;  and  of  Germany,  $1,158,000  and  $421,000. 

Declared  Exports  to  ITnited  States. 

There  was  an  increase  of  $702,954  in  the  value  of  shipments  from 
Palermo  to  the  United  States  in  1916,  as  invoiced  at  this  consulate. 
The  most  important  items  and  their  value  in  the  past  two  years 
were : 


Articles. 


Quantity.       Value 


1916 


Quantity.      Value 


Acid,  citric pounds . 

Cheese do. . . 

Cbrts. .;..'.. do... 

Essences: 

' '  ■■  Bcreamot do . . . 

-  '  Lemon do . . . 

'  ■   0r;in£:e do... 

FLsh.  salt ed  and  preserved do. . . 

Fruits  and  nuts: 

Lemons boxes . 

Olives pounds . 

'  Almonds do. . . 

Filberts do . . . 

Pislacliios do. .. 

Gloves dozen. 

Hair,  human pounds . 

Laces  and  linens cases. 

Macaroni ^ . . .  .pounds . 

Manna do... 

Oil: 

Olive,  edible gallons. 

Sulphur  (soapstock) pounds . 

Salt,  marine do . . . 

Seeds,  sesame do . . . 

Skins do. . . 

Snuff do... 

Sumac: 

Ground do . . . 

Leaf do... 

Tartar,  crude do . . . 

Vegetables,  preserved: 

Artichokes cases. 

Tomato  sauce do . . . 

Caponata.  and  other do. . . 

Wine: 

Common gallons . 

Marsala do . . . 

All  other  articles 


238, 20)3 
60.5,  fiSl 
211,775 

18,914 

5.5. 702 

7.734 

223, 395 

1,501,427 
234. 573 
490, 395 

2, 204, 906 
3,553 


$163,470 

113, 299 

11,747 

10, 732 
67,746 
27,188 
21, 792 

2, 466, 732 

12,112 

109, 230 

181,016 

2,605 


19, 581 


87, 687 


2, 587, 324 
65, 751 

223,022 

318,279 

18,077,714 

83,965 

3,098 

26, 065 

9,  .590, 231 
1,198,866 
1, 200, 692 

4, 606 
105, 500 
25,204 

147,489 
30,950 


202, 538 
27,117 

345,112 

21,129 

15, 605 

5,697 

1,137 

25, 545 

358, 839 
34, 392 
295,263 

10, 955 
100,050 
53, 311 

55,832 
25, 163 
75, 438 


Total. 


4,928,479 


66, 128 

1,981,826 

38, 432 

6,102 
183, 029 

6,295 
284,236 

1, 109, 565 

298, 555 

541, 269 

1,674,188 

14, 314 

2, 582 

50, 203 

51 

894, 520 

89, 985 

368, 765 
1,045,0.54 
5,7.54,042 

312,615 


26, 793 

13, 349, 386 
1,464,194 
1,271,100 

5,990 
9, 826 
16, 405 

128, 584 
31,205 


$.55,958 

479, 207 

8,786 

15,8.52 
131,946 
12,818 
31, 771 

2,328,820 
22, 1.32 

139,  .584 

194,049 
11,090 
10,368 

202, 374 
26,113 

161,043 
86, 828 

496,425 
86,059 

6,645 
13,480 

8,979 
26,492 

471,210 
55,  .502 
259, 907 

17,123 
47, 701 
55,505 

94, 305 
39, 977 
33,384 


5,631,433 


Reference  to  the  foregoing  statement  shows  that  the  increased  value 
of  exports  to  the  United  States  in  1916  was  rather  evenly  distributed, 
the  largest  gains  being  made  in  cheese,  human  hair,  olive  oil,  and 
sumac. 
Comment  on  Various  Items. 

The  decrease  in  citric  acid  was  attributed  to  the  large  demand  for 
it  in  Great  Britain  and  Japan  and  the  high  prices  they  offered.  The 
cheese  produced  in  northern  Italy  was  high  in  price  and  ])uyers 
sought  this  market,  where  the  production  was  unusually  large.  Ex- 
ports of  cheese  were  prohibited  in  September,  1916.    Corks  increased 
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about  400  ])or  cent  in  price,  so  that  the  materially  decreased  volume 
shipped  last  year  re])reseiited  only  a  slijihtly  smaller  value.  Greater 
local  production  of  leuioii  essences  caused  the  increased  shipments. 
The  lemon  cro{)  was  short  and  low  prices  ruled;  growers  fomid  it 
mcu-e  ]n"ofitable  to  sell  the  fruit  to  local  factories  making  essences 
and  citric  acid.  An  abundant  yield  and  favorable  prices  explain  the 
gains  in  manna  and  in  pistachio  nuts. 

American  im])orters  sought  gloves  here  last  year  because  the 
Austrian  and  other  European  markets  were  closed  to  them.  The 
large  increase  in  expoi'ts  of  human  hair  was  due  primarily  to  the 
closing  of  other  markets.  An  active  demand  in  Switzerland  for  short 
lengths  brought  good  profits  to  local  dealers,  who  sold  the  remaining 
lengths  almost  at  cost,  the  prices  of  hair  sent  to  the  United  States 
being  nearly  10  per  cent  less  than  in  1915.  In  October  the  Govern- 
ment prohibited  the  exportation  of  macaroni,  reducing  the  year's 
total  of  that  item.  The  good  olive  crop  of  191G  and  the  large  demand 
in  the  United  States  brought  about  the  increased  shipments  of  olive 
oil.  Local  soap  makers  were  not  allowed  to  use  any  oil  containing 
more  than  4  i)er  cent  of  glycerin;  this  caused  larger  exports  of  green 
sulphur  oil.  The  increase  in  ground  and  leaf  sumac  was  due  to  the 
diverting  of  shipments  from  former  markets  and  to  higher  prices. 
A  limited  yield  of  tomatoes,  with  Government  restrictions,  in  1916 
reduced  exports  of  tomato  sauce,  but  the  proportional  value  increased 
materially.  Last  year's  abundant  vintage  and  remunerative  prices 
were  responsible  for  the  heavier  shipments  of  wines. 

Exchange  Rates — Emigration. 

The  following  table  gives  the  value  of  the  American  dollar  in 
Italian  lire  from  January,  1915,  to  June,  1917,  as  quoted  at  Palermo 
for  exchange  on  New  York,  and  shows  how  unfavorable  this  factor 
in  foreio;n  trade  has  been  for  the  Italian  merchant: 


Months. 

1915 

1916 

1917 

Months. 

1915 

1916 

1917 

Lire. 
5. 33-5.  43 

Lire. 
6.  58-6.  80 
6.  70-6.  76 
6.  62-6.  71 
6. 33-6.  65 
6. 20-6.  46 
6.  35-6. 42 

Lire. 

6.  ,S7-7. 15  ' 

7.  20-7.  47 
7.  47-7.  83 
6.  50-7.  67 
6. 97-7. 03 

July       

Lie. 
6. 12-6. 39 
6.  25-6.  54 
6.  2 1 -6.  .54 
6.  23-6. 47 
6.44-6.51 
6. 52-6. 59 

Lire. 
6. 37-6.  .50 
6.  45-6.  .50 
6.  41-6.  49 
6. 46-().  66 
6.  6.8-6. 75 
6.  75-6. 95 

Lire. 

Felimary 

Marr-li 

5.41-5.85 
5. 66-5. 96 
5. 77-5. 91 
5.  SO-5. 95 
5.  92-6. 09 

AllE^lSt 

September 

Oct  'bor 

May 

Novemb«r 

December 

■  The  normal  rate  of  exchange  on  New  York  is  5,19  lire  to  the  dollar. 
The  sudden  drop'in  April,  1917,  is  attributed  to  the  entry  of  the 
United  States  into  the  war.  The  figures  in  the  foregoing  table  are 
for  buying  rates,  the  local  selling  rates  being  from  20  to  30  centimes 
higher.  Exchange  on  London  and  Paris  during  the  same  period  was 
equally  unfavorable. 

Emigration  at  this  port  in  191G  was  greatly  reduced.  During  the 
year  10,058  persons  emigrated  to  North  America  and  83  to  Soutli 
America ;  593  returned  from  North  America  and  59  from  South 
America.  There  were  160  emigrants  to  Tunis  and  1,308  returned 
from  that  colony. 
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ROME. 

By  Con8iil  General  Francis  B.  Koone. 

Rome  is  not  an  industrial  center  and  has  never  been  an  important 
point  of  entry  for  foreign  products.  Most  of  the  large  dealers  are 
supplied  by  direct  importers  located  in  other  cities  of  Italy,  or  act 
as  their  agents.  Local  dealers  generally  import  only  the  quantity  of 
goods  needed  for  local  consumption  and  do  not  supph'  other  markets. 
Of  Rome's  prewar  trade,  chemical  products,  optical  goods,  and  elec- 
trical apparatus  came  from  the  central  empires  and  raw  products 
largely  from  the  United  States.  During  1915  and  191G  the  Italian 
market  for  American  goods  developed  very  rapidly. 
Mineral  Production. 

;:  The  mining  industry  in  this  district  has  been  seriously  affected  by 
•^sly  conditions.  The  prices  of  lead,  zinc,  and  antimony  varied 
greatly  during  1915.  The  average  quotations  for  1914  and  1915,  per 
220  pounds,  were:  Lead,  $8.81  and  $12.2-2;  zinc,  $10.29  and  $30.67; 
and  antimon}^,  $13.50  and  $57.30.  The  following  table  gives  the  total 
production  of  minerals  in  the  Rome  consular  district,  including  the 
island  of  Sardinia,  for  1915,  the  latest  statistics  available: 


Minerals. 


Lead 

Zinc 

Antimony. 

Copper 

Manganese 


Metric 
tons. 


40,829 

67,279 

4,197 

1,312 

1,792 


Value. 


$2,243,116 

1,7(-4,M1 

127,231 

42,333 

13,396 


Minerals. 


Sulphur 

Combustibles. 
Aspha.t  rock . 


Total. 


Metric 
tons. 


93,800 
197,646 
27, 185 


Value. 


S338, 317 
815,117 
116,496 


5,459,647 


'The  total  value  of  the  minerals  produced  in  1914  was  $5,159,598, 
so  that  the  increased  value  of  the  output  in  1915  was  $299,949. 

After  the  war  began  much  impetus  was  given  to  the  production 
of  magnesium  and  zinc.  Previously  magnesite  had  been  imported 
from  Greece,  and  refractory  bricks,  for  lack  of  proper  furnaces, 
presses,  etc.,  had  not  been  made  in  Italy,  but  brought  from  France 
and  England.  The  great  difficulty  of  obtaining  this  product  led  to 
the  erection  of  suitable  furnaces. 

Ifagnesite  and  Zinc  Mines. 

Italy  has  a  good  supply  of  magnesite,  the  most  important  deposit 
being  in  the  Province  of  Pisa.  Analysis  shows  that  it  contains  from 
2.0G  per  cent  to  3.40  per  cent  of  silicon,  with  from  88  to  90  per  cent 
of  carbonate  of  magnesimn.  Greek  magnesite  contains  from  98  to  99 
per  cent  of  magnesium,  but  it  is  said  that  the  impurities  in  Italian 
magnesite  can  be  reduced  to  5  per  cent. 

In  the  Kingdom  are  rich  zinc  mines,  principally  in  the  island  of 
Sardinia.  The  production  of  ore  for  1915  was  80,622  tons,  of  which 
67,279  came  from  Sardinia.  For  lack  of  furnaces  and  other  reasons 
it  was  almost  all  exported  to  France  and  Belgium,  and,  since  1915, 
also  to  the  United  States,  Avhich  took  4,743  tons  in  1915  and  3,000  tons 
in  1916.  Some  was  retained  in  Italy  for  the  production  of  zinc 
oxide. 

At  present,  notwithstanding  the  high  price  of  coal,  the  zinc  indus- 
try continues  to  use  the  old  process.    Many  experiments  have  been 
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made  in  extracting  the  metal  by  electricity,  but  apparently  without 
the  desired  results.  Manufacturers  being  obliged  to  use  coal  im- 
ported from  abroad,  have  found  it  necessary  to  locate  their  plants  on 
the  seacoast  and  avoid  inland  transportation.  At  the  suggestion  of 
the  Government,  the  Soeieta  di  Monteponi  has  established  an  im- 
portant foundry  at  Vido,  in  the  Province  of  Genoa. 
The  Metallurgical  Industry. 

The  Government  has  regulated  the  production  and  prices  of  metals 
in  Italy  since  the  beginning  of  the  Avar.  The  output  of  the  smelters 
and  refineries  in  this  district  in  1915  was  as  follows : 


Products. 

Metric 
tons. 

Value. 

Troducts. 

Metric 
tons. 

Value. 

Iron  and  steel 

40,780 

5,187 

482 

904 

a  10, 492 

49, 596 

31,029 

54,690,749 
566,458 
170,535 
785,000 
91,434 
677,858 
344,552 

Sulphur: 

19, 53G 

11,860 

10, 875 

430 

Lead 

8377,045 

Antinionv 

Refined 

274, 683 

Aliiminum 

339,633 

Silver 

other 

78, 840 

Total 

Worked  asphalt 

8, 396, 787 

o  Pounds.  '■'■''■     ' 

The  total  value  of  the  output  in  1914  was  $6,431,181,  and  the 
increase  in  1915  amounted  to  $1,965,G0G. 
Development  of  Italian  Chemical  Works. 

Italy,  like  many  other  countries,  formerly  depended  largely  upon 
the  importation  of  chemical  products  and  dyes  from  Germany. 
From  the  beginning  of  hostilities  it  was  necessary  to  develop  domestic 
industries  in  this  line  Avhich  for  many  years  had  not  been  given 
especial  attention  either  by  the  Government  or  by  manufacturers. 
An  association  formed  by  makers  of  chemical  and  pharmaceutical 
products  extended  existing  works,  provided  them  with  modern  ma- 
chinery, and  established  entirely  new  phmts.  Every  effort  has  been 
made  to  enable  this  industry  to  supply  the  domestic  demand,  but 
American  producers  can  still  find  markets  for  their  products  in  Italy 
because  this  country  must  always  depend  upon  some  imported 
chemicals. 

The  table  below  gives  the  output  of  the  chemical  industry  in  the 
Rome  consular  district  for  1915. 


Products. 

Metric 
tons. 

Value. 

Products. 

Metric 
tons. 

Value. 

Carburetted  lime .  . 

40,000 

95, 835 

23,292 

58, 734 

2,855 

3,289 

5,111 

1,660 

857 

$2,895,158 
1,574,065 
1,296,213 
710,228 
356,025 
177,738 
177,556 
130,540 
110,  703 

Alum 

1,263 

1,200 

174 

230 

023 

30 

$109,090 
92, 640 

H  vperphosphatcs 

Sulphate  of  aluminium 

Explosives  and  dynamite 

Chlorate  of  sodium 

Sulphur  of  sodium 

Calcium  cyanide 

58,349 
50, 103 

Sulphuric  acid 

48,096 

Caustic  soda.        .       .   .' . 

Peroxide  of  sodium 

40, 530 
140, 200 

other 

Total 

Nitric  acid 

7,967,j300 

The  total  value  of  the  production  in  1914  was  $5,280,105,  and  the 
increase  in  1915  was  $2,687,195. 

Agricultural  Statistics — ^Yield  of  Grapes  and  Wine. 

In  the  yield  of  various  agricultural  products  in  the  five  Depart- 
ments comprising  the  Rome  consular  district  in  1916  increases  oc- 
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curred  in  grapes  (637,900  metric  tons),  wine  (117,080,345  gallons), 
wheat  (02,700  metric  tons),  and  potatoes  (41,800  metric  tons)  ;  and 
decreases  in  hay  (1,171,000  metric  tons),  maize  (276,100  metric 
tons),  olives  (156,700  metric  tons),  kidney  beans  (24,900  metric 
tons),  and  sugar  beets  (19,400  metric  tons). 

The  irrape  crop  and  wine  production  in  this  district  for  1915  and 
1916  follow : 


Departments. 

Grape  crop. 

Wine  production. 

1915 

1916 

1915 

19.10 

Metric 
tons. 
91,400 
23,500 

102,000 
63,200 
21,600 

Metric 

tons. 
262, 900 

91,600 
279, 300 
244,100 

61,700 

Gallons. 
15,136,970 

3,962,560 
15,850,230 
10, 830, 990 

3,434,220 

Gallons. 
45  780  741 

15  850  230 

5l'3Sl' 155 

Abruzzi  and  Molise 

42  795  620 

Sardinia  .    . .        

10  487  569 

Total  for  district 

301,700 

939,600 

49,214,970 

166,295,315 

Other  Principal  Crops. 

The  next  table  show^s  the  other  principal  crops  of  the  Rome  con- 
sular district  during  the  past  two  years : 


Crops  and  Departments. 

1915 

1916  - 

Crops  and  Departments. 

1915 

1916 

HAY. 

Marches 

Metric 
tons. 

1, 066, 900 
734,400 
856, 500 
644, 100 

1,403,000 

Metric 
tons. 
894,300 
543, 700 
648,000 
497,  700 
949,600 

POTATOES — continued. 
Abruzzi  and  Molise 

Metric 
tons. 
136, 700 
12, 700 

Metric 
tons. 
203  700 

Umbria 

14,000 

Total  for  district 

OLH'ES. 

Marches 

277,300  1      319,100 

7,200 
47, 000 
73, 700 
88,600 
39, 500 

Total  for  district 

4, 704, 900 

3,533,300 

4,000 

Umbria 

4,400 

250,300 
165,000 
143, 000 
235, 500 
209  000 

305,600 
189, 100 
142,000 
234,600 
194,200 

Latium 

44, 700 

Marches 

31  100 

Umbria 

Sardinia 

15  100 

Total  for  district 

SUGAR  BEETS. 

Marches .* 

Abruzzi  and  Molise 

256,000 

99,300 

Total  for  district. 

4,300 
34,500 

2,500 
65,200 

1,002,800 

1,065,500 

2,300 

138,800 
35,200 
106, 300 
179,700 
12,000 

50, 000 
24, 400 
52,600 
62,200 
6,700 

Umbria 

25  000 

Latium 

1  600 

Marches 

Abruzzi  and  Molise 

58  200 

Total  for  district 

KJDNEY  BEANS. 

Marches 

Latium 

106, 500. 

87, 100 

Sardinia 

1,800 
2,000 
14, 700 
18,200 
1,600 

Total  for  district 

472,000 

195,900 

1  000 

Umbria 

1,000 

58, 400 
44,300 
25,200 

42,900 
30, 000 
28,500 

Latium 

3  800 

Abruzzi  and  Molise 

6,300 
1,300 

Marches 

Total  for  district 

Latium 

38,300 

13,400 

More  Automobiles  Being  Hade  in  Italy. 

During  the  last  four  years  the  manufacture  of  automobiles  in  Italy 
has  developed  to  an  extent  that  Avill  have  competitive  influence  in 
world  markets  after  the  war.  The  increased  production  has  been 
composed  mostly  X)f  motor  trucks,  but  the  enlarged  factory  equip- 
ment can  be  used  later  to  turn  out  passenger  cars.     The  declining 
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imports  and  the  growiiiij:  exports  of  motor  vehicles  during  the  period 
from  1913  to  191G  are  shown  in  the  followins:  statement: 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Years. 

Auto- 
mobiles. 

Motor 
trucks. 

Total. 

Auto- 
mobiles. 

Motor 
trucks. 

Total. 

1913 

$2,475,000 

1,897,000 

1,154,000 

866,000 

$156,000 
116,000 
26,000 
20,000 

$2,031,000 

2,013,000 

1,180,000 

886,000 

$6,152,000 
7,070,000 
5,317,000 
1,837,000 

$445,000 

780,000 

6,916,000 

14,410,000 

$6  .')97,000 

1914 

7, 850, 000 

1915 

12  "^33  000 

1916 

16  247,000 

Refrigerating  Plants — Emigration. 

A  report  made  in  191G  by  the  Inspection  of  Works,  Ministry  of 
Industry,  Commerce,  and  Labor  shows  that  up  to  1915  there  Avere  in 
Italy  538  refrigerating  plants  with  a  capacity  of  225,000  tons  of 
frozen  meat;  of  these,  452  made  ice  amounting  to  about  3,181:  tons 
every  24  hours,  267  had  refrigerating  space  of  199,527  cubic  meters, 
and  307  had  ice  houses  capable  of  storing  40,904  tons. 

The  number  of  emigrants  from  the  five  departments  of  this  con- 
sular district  to  the  United  States  in  1916  follows:  From  Marches, 
1,629 ;  Umbria,  381 ;  Latium,  1,665 ;  Abruzzi  and  Molise,  13,255 ;  and 
Sardinia,  171 ;  total,  17,101. 

Increased  Value  of  Exports  to  United  States. 

There  was  an  increase  of  $111,226  in  the  value  of  goods  declared 
at  the  American  consulate  general  at  Rome  for  export  to  the  United 
States  in  1916,  as  shown  by  the  following  list  of  principal  articles 
invoiced  during  the  past  two  years : 


Articles. 


Antiques 

Cheese 

Church  goods 

Clover  seed 

Films,  positives 

Linen 

Macaroni 

Paintings  and  water  colors.. 
Paper,  printing  and  writing 
Sienna  earth 


1915 


$:334, 616 
1, 164, 709 

5, 768 
63, 187 
4,670 
2,298 
4,495 
19,288 
29,315 
15, 865 


1916 


$322, 141 

1,019,509 

8,225 

41.3,691 

16, 469 

8,413 

18,025 

29, 884 

49,928 

21,360 


Articles. 


Silk  and  velvet 

Statuary,  bronze  and  marble . 

Terra  cotta 

Zinc: 

Calamine 

Ore 

All  otlier  articles 


Total. 


$4, 364 
23, 741 


173,080 
"7i"4ii' 


1,916,807 


1916 


$4,572 

7, 586 
5,867 


73,099 
29,264 


2,028.033 


The  most  important  gains  in  1916  were  in  clover  seed  ($350,- 
504),  macaroni  ($13,580),  films  ($11,799),  and  paper  ($20,613).  Ex- 
ports to  the  Philippine  Islands  were  valued  at  $313  in  1916;  none 
were  invoiced  in  the  previous  year.  Returned  American  goods  worth 
$815  in  1915  and  $153  in  1916  were  recorded. 


VENICE. 

By  Consul  B.  Harvey  Carroll,  jr. 


The  eight  Provinces  of  the  Department  of  the  Veneto,  or  Venetia, 
with  an  area  of  14,597  square  miles,  comprise  the  Venice  consular 
district.  The  population  of  the  commune  of  Venice  on  December  31, 
1915,  was  165,241. 
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The  historical  industries  of  Venice  are  the  manufacture  of  blown 
glass,  hand  turned  and  remarkable  for  its  form,  color,  variety,  and 
artistic  worth;  glass  beads;  and  handmade  fillet  lace  and  Venetian 
and  Burano  point  lace.  These  are  the  important  industries  and 
products  of  to-day:  Antiquities;  glass  beads;  beer;  brooms  and 
brushes;  wax  and  tallow  candle.s;  cement;  cotton  spinning;  hand- 
carved  furniture;  glassware  (blown  and  molded,  handmade  Vene- 
tian) ;  lace  (fillet,  net,  and  embroidery)  ;  leather  stamping,  toolmg, 
ar^d  tinting;  wax  and  woodeil  matches;  mosaics;  textiles  (cotton, 
flannel,  hemp,  and  jute)  ;  and  shipbuilding. 

Among  the  minor  industries  arc  watchmaking,  gold  and  silver 
smithing,  art  porcelains,  hats,  shoes,  velvets,  starch,  asphalt,  tar, 
playing  cards,  wax,  colors,  musical  instruments,  medicinal  oils,  soaps, 
alimentary  pastes,  dressed  skins,  and  sailcloth. 

Manufacture  of  Glassware  and  Cottons. 

A  factory  for  ''neutntl''  glassware  was  started  in  1915  after  the 
sticcessful  experiments  of  a  Venetian  chemist,  who  discovered  the 
prccess  by  which  "neutral"  glass  had  been  produced  in  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  Germany.  Glass  instruments  and  vessels  and  retorts 
for  chemical  laboratories  are  being  turned  out. 

Of  glass  goods  Venice  shipped  in  1913  3,299  tons;  in  1914,  2,342 
tons.  Formerl}'  Eohemian  glassware  was  stored  in  and  exported 
from  Venice  and  also  sent  from  Gablonz  fcr  shipment  by  the  Vene- 
tian steamer  lines  not  served  from  Trieste.  In  1915,  1,402  tons  of 
beans,  mosaic  glass,  and  goldstone  worth  $410,000  were  shipped  to 
Great  Britain  and  its  colonies.  There  is  only  one  match  factory  at 
Venice;  its  trade  has  been  reduced  by  the  loss  of  the  Turkish  market. 
A  factory  for  making  batteries  and  dry  cells  has  been  started  to 
replace  the  German-made  article.  Venice  exported  cotton  goods  in 
1913  to  the  amount  of  18,917  tons;  in  1914.  27.710  tons.  The  Cotoni- 
ficio  Veneziano  in  1915  sold  6,875  tons  of  cotton  yarn  and  15,100  tons 
of  textiles.     The  Venice  factor}'  was  burned  on  August  9,  1916. 

The  Import  Trade  of  Venice. 

Statistics  of  imports  into  Venice  do  not  illustrate  the  requirements 
of  this  market  even  in  normal  times,  as  most  of  the  gocds  used  in 
the  Veneto  pre  imported  through  other  ports  and  distributed  fr.om 
other  centers,  such  as  Milan  and  Genoa;  but  in  peace  j^ears  certain 
heavy  imports,  such  as  ccal  and  fertilizers,  arrive  in  large  quantities 
at  the  port  of  Venice.  The  local  customhouse  statistics  are  only  for 
tonnage  and  not  for  values,  and  in  the  accompanying  tables  the  values 
are  estimated  for  both  1915  and  1916  oh  the  basis  of  those  in  1915. 

The  port  being  closed  in  1916,  most  of  the  articles  that  figure  in 
the  customs  returns  for  last  vear  came  bv  rail.  Goods  passed  through 
the  Venice  customhouse  to  die  value  of  12,167,261  lire  ($2,348,261), 
as  compared  with  94.750,764  lire  ($18,286,945)  in  1915,  and  210,678,- 
736  lire  ($40,660,974)  in  1914.  Even  1914  was  hot  a  normal  year, 
but  it  shows  the  marked  decrease  in  1916.  The  largest  single  cate- 
gory in  1916  and  that  exhibiting  the  slightest  change  was  colonial 
goods,  spices,  and  tobacco.  Under  the  existing  port  conditions  a 
further  anaylsis  of  the  figures  would  have  little  value.     There  fol- 
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lows  a  table  showinc:  the  cdinparative  values  for  1914,  1915,  and  191G 
of  imports  passing  through  the  Venice  customhouse: 


Articles. 


1914 


1915 


1916 


Alcohols,  beverages,  and  oilo 

Animals  and  pro  lucts.  n.  e.  s 

Cereals,  flour,  paste,  and  vegetable  products,  n.  e.  s 

Chemical  products,  medicinal  sabstiinces,  gums,  and  perfumery 

Colonial  goods,  spices,  and  tobacco 

Colors  and  materials  for  dyeing  and  tanning ; 

Cotton  goods 

Hemp,  Ilax,  jute,  and  other  vegetable  fibers 

llidcsand  skins 

1  :id  ia  rubber,  giitta  percha,  and  manufactures  of 

M iiierals,  metals,  and  manufactprej  of 

1  'aper  and  books 

.Silk  and  silk  goods 

intones,  earths,  pottery,  glass,  and  crystals 

Vehicles 

Wood  and  straw 

Wool,  horsehair,  and  other  hair 

All  other  articles 

Total 


$1,185,825 

611,309 

3,979,600 

1,598,035- 

1,304,155 

136,383 

2,703,411 

1,448,989 

576,718 

272 

264,834 

48, 502 

2.51,974 

3,837,170 

20, 873 

141,986 

195,841 

81, 068 


$325,010 

18,397 

127,954 

40,081 

967,896 

30, 342 

463, 710 

31,927 

1,614 

2,046 

124,190 

4,821 

810 

175,230 

16, 256 

3,249 

4,849 

879 


40,660,974 


18,286,945 


2,348,261 


Imports  from  United  States. 

The  following  table  showing  the  imports  from  the  United  States 
that  passed  through  the  Venice  customhouse  in  1916  is  exact  as  to 
quantities;  the  values  are  based  on  those  of  1915.  This  statement 
does  not  represent  the  entire  importation  from  the  United  States 
into  this  district,  but  merely  shows  the  figures  for  this  port  during 
the  closed  year  of  191G. 


Articles. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Articles. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

474, 812 

60, 188 

129,  .332 
846, 772 

$66,507 

10,538 

13,587 
34,099 

Oils— Continued. 

Petroleum 

2,539,019 

685, 4S8 
324,055 

$38,898 
71,887 
11,368 

Flax,  hemp,  and  jute  manu- 
factures   

Soya  and  corn 

Rosin 

Oils: 

All  other  articles 

14,090 

Total 

Heavy  mineral 

260,974 

Owing  to  the  geographical  situation  of  Venice  and  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  American  goods  are  usually  purchased  through  some 
general  agency  in  Paris,  London,  Milan,  or  Turin,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  place  Venetian  buyers  in  direct  touch  with  American  manu- 
facturers. For  example,  a  considerable  quantity  of  American-made 
spark  plugs  are  used  here,  but  they  do  not  even  figure  in  American 
imports  into  Italy,  as  they  are  purchased  from  Paris.  Another  ex- 
ample is  an  American  brand  of  6-inch  plieps  purchased  from  a  French 
firm  in  Milan. 

Market  for  American  Goods. 

The  entry  of  America  into  the  war  was  speedily  reflected  in  a 
stimulated  trade  demand  and  for  the  first  time  in  a  number  of  years 
there  is  a  possibility  of  American  manufacturers  selling  directly  on 
a  large  scale  to  Venetian  merchants,  jobbers,  and  manufacturers. 
This  demand  is  from  the  best  class  of  firms,  and  includes : 


Aluminum  ware. 
Ammonium  carbonate. 
Ammonium  muriate. 
Automatic  scales,  capable 

of    weighing    up  .to    2 

tons. 


Bath  tubs,  ennmelecl  iron 

and  porcelain. 
Belting,       leather       and 

woven. 
Bismuth. 
Boilers  for  steam. 


Brass  bars. 
Brass  conduits. 
Brushes. 

Carbonate  of  soda. 
Cast-iron  stoves. 
Caustic  soda. 
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Celluloid  articles. 
Cigarette  and  cigar  cases. 
Coal. 

Coinbiuation  tools. 
Corsets,  in  silk  and  elas- 
tic tissue. 
Conduits,  iron,  brass,  and 

lead. 
Cotton     floss     for     em- 
broidery. 
Cotton  thread. 
Electrical  goods : 

Lamps. 

Lamp  builds. 

Machinery. 

Meters  (especially  of 
the  monophase 
type). 

IMetallic  filaments. 

Transformers. 
Engines,  oil-burning. 
Files. 

Fruits,  dried,  in  boxes. 
Furnaces,  rotary. 
Garters. 

Guiaeol  carboiiate. 
Imitation  leather. 
Inks,  blaclv  and  colored. 
Insulators,  porcelain. 


Iron  sheets. 

Kitchen  utensils. 

Lavatories. 

Lead  seals,  for  sacks. 

Leather,  artificial  and 
tooled. 

Locks. 

Machines  and  tools. 

Marine  engines  and  ac- 
cessories.        ^ 

INIirrors. 

INIonkey  wrenches. 

INIouse  traps. 

^Moving-picture  films. 

Nails. 

Perfume  atomizers  and 
pulverizers. 

Pencils,  black  and 
colored. 

Permanganate  of  potas- 
sium. 

Pliers. 

Potassium  salts. 

Projectors  and  equip- 
ment. 

Radiators  for  steam. 

Rasps. 

Reflectors,  of  crystal  and 
porcelain. 


Rope. 

Sacks,  jute,  closely 
woven. 

Scissors,  nail,  buttonhole, 
surgical,  and  standard. 

Screw  drivers. 

Sardines,  in  pure  cotton- 
seed oil  and  in  pure 
olive  oil. 

Snowshoes. 

Soaps,  especially  toilet. 

Socks  and  stockings. 

Steel  bits,  vises,  and  wire. 

Stoves,  cooking,  heating, 
and  oil. 

Tamarinds. 

Toilet  articles  and  acces- 
sories. 

Toothpicks. 

Tubes  and  conduits. 

Umbrellas  and  parasols. 

Umbrella  ribs  and  parts. 

Varnishes,  noncorrosive. 

Vises. 

Washstands. 

Wire. 

Wire  cutters. 

Woolen  cloths. 


Ameri(?an  merchants  and  manufacturers  interested  in  the  sale  of 
any  of  these  articles  should  first  obtain  all  information  on  file  at  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  It  is  quite  idle  merely 
to  send  catalogues,  printed  in  English,  in  which  the  article  sought 
may  be  fouild  listed.  Correspondence  should  be  in  regard  to  the 
specific  article  and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  let  the  inquirer 
here  loiow  just  what  it  will  cost  him  to  receive  the  goods.  Even 
when  goods  are  sold  f.  o.  b.  New  York  the  American  merchant  should 
give  all  information  possible  about  freight  rates,  time  and  methods 
of  shipment,  and  probable  time  of  arrival. 

Articles  Now  Being  Sold  in  Venice. 

There  is  on  this  market  a  combination  pincer,  of  French  make, 
used  for  a  number  of  purposes,  that  will  be  a  formidable  competitor 
of  the  American  article.  There  is  a  screw  driver,  made  in  Sweden, 
with  a  ridged  handle  that  gives  the  user  a  strong  grip.  A  good 
monkey  wrench  should  find  a  sale,  as  the  French-made  article  now 
obtainable  here  is  very  inferior.  German-made  stoves  can  no  longer 
be  obtained,  and  there  is  a  large  demand.  American  shoes  have 
almost  disappeared  from  this  market,  but  some  brands  can  still  be 
found  here. 

Among  the  American  products  advertised  or  displayed  in  Vene- 
tian shops  are:  "Thermos"  bottles,  canned  fruits,  canned  salmon, 
chewing  gum,  electrical  goods,  fountain  pens,  hardware,  hosiery,  ice- 
cream freezers,  kitchen  utensils,  cameras,  canned  and  potted  meats, 
mouse  traps,  marine  engines  and  accessories,  oil  stoves,  playing  cards, 
safety  razors  and  blades,  snowshoes,  soaps  and  toilet  preparations, 
toothpicks,  and  tyxoewriters  and  accessories. 
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Exports  from  Venice. 

Venice  being  closed  as  a  port  during  the  entire  year,  only  62  export 
items,  as  categories  in  the  Italian  Government's  list,  passed  through 
the  Venice  customhouse  in  1916  (against  463  items  in  1014),  for  a 
total  value  of  1,348,485  lire  ($260,258),  as  compared  with  36,110,537 
lire  ($6,969,334)  in  1915  and  137,103,149  lire  ($26,460,908)  in  1914. 
In  the  accompanying  table  the  values  of  1914  and  1915  tally  with 
the  Government's  figures,  and  the  values  for  1916  are  estimated  on 
the  basis  of  tliose  for  1915.  The  largest  item  is  cotton  goods,  mainl}'' 
laces,  over  nine-tenths  of  which  went  to  the  United  States,  smaller 
quantities  going  to  France  and  to  Argentina.  More  than  half  of  the 
silk  exported  last  year  was  taken  by  France ;  the  United  States  was 
the  next  largest  purchaser.    The  figures  follow : 


Articles. 


Alcohols,  beverages,  and  oils 

Animals,  and  prbiucts,  n.  e.  s 

Cereals,  flour,  paste,  and  vegetable  products,  n.  e.  s 

Chemical  products,  me  licinal  substances,  gums,  and  perfumery- 
Colonial  goods,  spices,  and  tobacco 

Colors  an  i  materials  for  dyeing  and  tanning 

Cotton  gooiJs 

Hemp,  tlax,  jute,  and  other  vegetable  fibers 

Hides  and  skins 

India  rubber,  gutta  percha,  and  manufactures  of 

Minerals,  metals,  and  manufactures  of 

Paper  and  books 

Silk  and  silk  goods 

Stones,  earths",  pottery,  glass,  and  crystal 

Wool ,  horsehair,  and  "other  hair 

Vehicles 

Woo  1  and  straw 

All  other  articles 

Total 


$132,967 

702, 276 

2,892,324 

1,G39,3<)3 

691,226 

43,728 

10,923,349 

2,459,279 

427,562 

40, 679 

260,945 

177,587 

2,347,929 

955, 770 

1,574,297 

32,457 

556, 307 

602,922 


26,460,907 


1915 


$166,030 
188,280 
265, 231 
774,287 
308, 372 

29, 876 

2,418,908 

795,434 

36,921 
2,845 
128,121 
144,937 
514,794 
666, 968 
143,8.53 

37,028 
202,236 
145,211 


6, 969, 332 


1916 


$34 

2,572 

12,340 

6,274 

45,942 

496 

100, 537 

2,570 

35 


5,998 

47 

12,981 

8,173 

46 


4,714 
57, 492 


260,257 


Declared  Exports  to  "United  States. 

In  1916  there  was  no  declared  exports  from  Venice  to  any  American 
insular  possessions,  but  the  shipments  to  the  United  States  shov/ed 
an  increase  of  about  60  per  cent  over  the  preceding  year.  ]\iuch 
more  than  half  of  the  total  in  1916  was  represented  by  Venetian  lace 
and  embroidery,  and  Venetian  glass  in  its  various  forms  gained 
largel3^  The  two  characteristic  industries  of  Venice — lace  and 
glass — far  surpassed  the  records  of  the  best  normal  years  in  their 
sales  to  the" United  States.  The  value  of  the  principal  items  invoiced 
durinof  1915  and  1916  is  shown  in  the  followino;  statement: 


Articles. 


Art,  works  of 

Beads  and  bead  articles 

Bronze  wire,  and  manufactures 

of 

Ceramics 

Cuttlefish  bone 

Drugs,  crude 

Furniture 

Garlic 

Glass  bottles,  ornamented 

Glassware,  blown 

Glass  mosaics 


1915 

1916 

$13,512 

$8, 508 

18, 151 

63, 476 

684 

8,543 

3,006 

4,695 

12,261 

25,501 

12, 508 

13, 779 

14,521 

5,288 

15,857 

3,551 

3,616 

7,564 

6,747 

22,229 

14,217 

5,981 

Articles. 


Hats,  straw,  etc 

Hemp,  not  hackled 

Hides,  cattle,  green 

Lace  and  embroidery 

Marble  and  stone,  manufactures 

of , 

Silk  fabrics  and  velvets 

Wine,  in  casks 

Woolen  cloths 

All  other  articles , 

Total 


1915 


520,684 


$7,048 

$5,398 

21,367 

28, 793 

35, 804 

258, 108 

582, 132 

4,701 

8,191 

5,218 

4,204 

4,627 

5,079 

41,030 

5,085 

27,641 

15,080 

1916 


823,067 


Grain  Crops  in  the  Veneto. 

In  the  production  of  wheat  the  Venetia  is  third  among  the  Depart- 
ments of  Italy,  Emilia  and  Sicily  having  a  larger  acreage  and  pro- 
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duction.  Lombard}'^,  Piedinont,  and  Tuscany  follow  in  the  order 
named,  although  Tuscany  and  Abruzzi  and  Molise  have  a  larger  area 
in  grain. 

Italy  had  a  total  of  11,777,98.1:  acres  planted  in  wheat  in  1916  and 
produced  52,050,000  quintals  (of  220.46  pounds  each),  a  bumper  crop 
superior  not  only  to  the  1915  yield  of  40,414,000  quintals,  but  also  to 
the  average  crop  for  the  T-j^ear  period  from  1909  to  1915,  which  was 
48,863,000  ^[uintals.  The  following  provisional  but  official  estimates 
are  for  the  6  largest  wheat-producing  Departments  of  the  Kingdom: 


Departments. 


Fmilia 

Sicily 

Venetia. .. 
1  ombar  ly 
Pielmnnt. 
Tuscany.. 


Area  under 
cultivation. 


A crcs. 
1,248,394 
1,692,170 
811,4iK) 
749,714- 
794, 103 
977,544 


Crops. 


Average, 
1909-1915. 


1915 


Qvivtals. 
7,875,000 
5,8.')5,000 
4,6.50.000 
4,371,000 
3,878,000 
3,682,000 


Quintals. 
7,0'S,000 
6,385,000 
4,839,000 
4,123.000 
3,205,000 
3,567,000 


1910 


Qvintah. 
8,400,000 
6, 600, 000 
5,  !.')0,000 
5,  .505, 000 
4,250,000 
4,350,000 


The  amount  of  rye  produced  in  the  Veneto  is  insignificant;  only 
7,413  acres  are  planted,  with  a  production  in  1916  of  34,000  (juintalsj 
in  1915  of  37,000  quintals,  and  an  average  production  for  the  T-year 
period  1909  to  1915,  inclusive,  of  40,900  quintals.  In  all  of  Italy 
there  were  289,853  acres  planted  in  rye  in  1916,  which  produced  a 
bumper  crop  of  1.418,000  quintals.  The  great  producing  Depart- 
ments were  Piedmont  and  Loinbardv. 

Half  oj;  the  barley  crop  of  Italy,  2,204.000  quintals  being  the  tot-.l 
for  the  Kingdom  in  1916,  is  produced  in  Sicily.  The  Veneto  has  only 
1.853  acres  planted  in  this  grain,  which  produced  an  average  crop  of 
10,000  quintals  in  1916. 

Oats  is  a  more  important  crop  in  the  Veneto;  the  area  planted  in 
1916  was  40,525  acres,  and  an  average  crop  of  240,000  quintals  Avas 
produced.  The  yield  for  the  entire  Kingdom  was  4,172,000  quintals 
in  1916  from  1,121.854  acres  planted,  this  crop  being  nearly  500.000 
quintals  short  of  the  average. 
Mulberry  Leaves  and  Cocoons. 

In  the  production  of  mulberiy  leaves  and  silk  cocoons  the  Veneto  is 
second  among  the  Departments  of  Italy,  being  surpassed  only  by 
Lomb:irdy.  The  following  official  figures  show  the  production  in  these 
De])?.rtments  and  the  total  for  Italv:  Average  production.  1909  to 
1915— Lombardy.  854,291.157  pounds;  Venetia,  581,799.836  pounds; 
all  Italy.  2,282.886.434  pounds;  production  in  1915— Lombardv,  869,- 
062,127  pounds ;  Venetia,  629.640.141  pounds ;  all  Italy  2,426.407.109 
pounds;  production  in  1916 — Lombardy.  975.986,310 pounds;  Venetia, 
591,941.099  pounds;  all  Italy,  2,499,600,810  pounds. 

For  mulberry  leaves  1916  was  a  record  year  in  all  Italy,  although 
in  the  Veneto  the  crop  was  not  so  large  as  in  1915.  The  "quantity  of 
cocoons  was  almost  the  same,  however,  for  the  Veneto  (82.000  quin- 
tals against  84.000  quintals),  but  was  less  than  the  average  (97,100 
quintals).  Lombardy's  production  of  cocoons  was  147,000  quintals, 
surpassing  the  1915  crop,  136,000  quintals,  but  also  inferior  to  the 
average  (157,100  quintals).     For  all  Italy  the  total  production  of 
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cocoons  was  358,300  quintals,  which  surpassed  the  1915  crop  by  10,000 
quintals,  but  was  also  less  than  the  average  (406,800  quintals). 

Sugar  Beets  and  Rice, 

In  sugar  beets  the  Veneto  has  the  largest  acreage  and  the  greatest 
production  of  any  of  the  Departments  of  the  Kingdom,  although 
Emilia  is  a  close  second;  outside  of  these  two  the  yield  is  unim- 
portant. Vcnetia  has  51,892  acres,  with  an  average  production  of 
6,843,000  quintals.  The  crop  in  1916  was  6,334,000  quintals,  against 
5,813,000  quintals  in  1915.  The  Veneto  was  the  only  Department  that 
showed  an  increased  production  in  1916,  the  total  for  Italy  being 
13,483,000  quintals,  against  14,860.000  quintals  in  1915,  both  years 
being  under  the  average  of  16,900,000  quintals. 

The  six  rice-producing  Departments  of.  Italy  are  Piedmont, 
Lombardy,  Venetia,  Emilia,  Tuscany,  and  Sicily.  Nine-tenths  of  the 
crop  is  produced  in  the  two  first  named.  Italy's  total  crop  in  1916, 
according  to  a  i^rovisional  estimate,  was  5,311,000  quintals,  of  Avhich 
the  Veneto  produced  only  305,000  quintals,  which  was  25,000  quintals 
less  than  the  production  for  1915  and  55,000  quintals  less  than  the 
average.  In  1915  the  total  rice  crop  of  Italy  was  only  5,606,000 
quintals;  the  average  production  is  4,971,000  quintals. 
Grape  Crop — Onions,  Garlic,  and  Potatoes. 

Venetia  is  seventh  of  the  Departments  of  Italy  in  grape  produc- 
tion, being  surpassed  by  Piedmont,  Emilia,  Campania,  Apulia,  Sicily, 
and  Tuscany  in  the  order  named.  The  provisional  estimate  of  the 
grape  production  in   1916  in  the  Veneto  was  4,607,000   quintals; 

1915  was  a  record  year,  with  a  production  of  4,993,000  quintals;  the 
average  is  4,929,000  quintals.  For  the  rest  of  Italy  1915  was  a  poor 
year,  the  production  for  the  entire  Kingdom  being  onl}^  30,122,000 
quintals,  which  is  less  than  half  of  the  average  annual  production, 
64,707,000  quintals.     The  estimated  production  for  the  Kingdom  in 

1916  was  59,246,000  quintals,  practically  double  that  of  the  preced- 
ing year,  but  short  of  the  annual  average  by  about  5,000,000  quintals. 

In  the  production  of  onions  and  garlic  the  Veneto  is  easily  first, 
with  an  acreage  of  3,830,  producing  in  1916  a  crop  of  120,000  quintals, 
but  its  crops  of  watermelons  and  cucumbers  are  insignificant  and  its 
production  of  beans  and  peas  is  very  small. 

Of  potatoes  the  Veneto  produces  less  than  one-fifteenth  of  the 
entire  quantity  in  the  Kingdom.  Italy's  potato  crop  in  1916  was 
14,722,000  quintals;  the  Veneto  produced  1,008,000  quintals,  Avhich 
was  12,000  quintals  less  than  the  average  annual  crop  and  300,000 
quintals  less  than  the  bumper  potato  crop  of  the  Veneto  in  1915. 
The  Veneto  plants  annually  about  33,112  acres  in  potatoes,  but  the 
1917 'acreage  was  larger;  that  for  all  Italy  was  estimated  at  about 
741,313  acres.  ^The  early  crop  in  1917  was  very  good  and  new  po- 
tatoes sold  'at  very  reasonable  prices,  but  these  do  not  keep  well  and 
the  potatoes  maturing  in  August  are  largely  depended  upon  for 
storage. 

Although  third  in  hemp  production  Venetia  produces  only  about 
one-eighth  of  the  Kingdom's  supply.  With  23,722  acres  planted  to 
this  crop  the  Veneto  produced  in  1916  87,000  quintals,  against  90,900 
quintals  in  1915  and  an  annual  average  of  97,400  quintals.  The 
total  area  of  this  crop  planted  in  all  Italy  is  213,004  acres;  the 
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average  annual  crop,  881,000  quintals.  The  record  yield  of  1915  was 
1,019,000  quintals  and  the  total  crop  of  1916,  724,000  quintals. 
Emilia  and  Campania  are  the  great  heinp-producing  districts.  The 
production  of  flax  in  the  Veneto  is  unimpoitant,  averaging-  only 
about  100  quintals  per  year. 

In  olive-oil  production  the  Veneto  stands  fifteenth  and  last  among 
the  Departments  of  Italy,  producing  only  12,000  quintals  in  1916, 
which  Mas  one-third  less  than  the  annvuil  average  and  the  produc- 
tion of  1915.  The  average  production  of  olive  oil  for  the  Kingdom 
is  10,560,000  quintals.  There  was  a  decline  of  more  than  1,200,000 
quintals  in  1915,  but  according  to  the  provisional  estimates  the  crop 
for  1916  reached  10,436,000  quintals. 
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